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PREFACE 

The  following  presentations  are  transcribed  from  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  national  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Learning  hosted  by  Bethel  College,  April  17-19,  1980. 

Some  450  registrants  from  twenty-two  states  and  provinces, 
representing  sixty-two  colleges  and  universities,  participated  in  the 
conference.  In  addition  to  the  six  plenary  sessions,  eight  Faith  and 
Learning  Workshop  sessions  were  held  daily  on  the  following  themes: 

THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  and  . . . 

(1)  the  World  of  Aesthetics 

(2)  Political  Decision-Making 

(3)  Other  Religious  World  Views 

(4)  the  Understanding  of  Man 

(5)  Empirical  Inquiry  in  the  Natural  Sciences 

(6)  Health  and  Healing 

(7)  Technology 

(8)  Sports 

The  Conference  is  indebted  to  the  speakers,  resource  persons,  and 
participants  who  shared  so  creatively  and  thoughtfully  in  the  various 
sessions.  The  Conference  itself — and  the  publications  of  these 
proceedings — was  made  possible  by  funding  from  The  Schowalter 
Foundation,  Newton,  Kansas,  and  the  Bethel  College  President's 
“Welcome  Home"  Contingency  Fund  of  1979. 

The  following  presentations  speak  to  the  questions  and  tensions 
that  continue  to  characterize  Christian  liberal  arts  education  and  the 
integration  of  faith  and  learning  in  the  1980s.  These  issues  include  (1) 
the  implicit  tension  between  the  prophetic  and  priestly  claims  on  the 
Christian  college;  (2)  the  role  of  Government  aid  and  the  implications 
of  public  policy  on  church-related  institutions;  (3)  the  authority  of 
faith  confronting  the  autonomy  of  human  learning;  and  (4)  alternative 
models  of  church-culture  relations  for  the  church-related  college. 

Addressing  the  plenary  sessions  on  these  and  other  issues  were: 

Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  Executive  Director,  Program  of  Liberal  Studies, 
University  of  Arizona,  and  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion 

Dr.  Ernest  Boyer,  President,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  and  former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  President,  Goshen  College 

Dr.  Gordon  Kaufman,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Harvard  University 
Divinity  School 
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Dr.  Richard  Mouw,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Calvin  College 
United  States  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (Republican,  Oregon) 

Dr.  Martin  Marty,  Professor,  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School, 
Associate  Editor,  The  Christian  Century. 

In  retrospect,  the  Conference  served  as  a valuable  forum  for 
bringing  together  a wide  range  of  participants  concerned  about  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  being  faithful  to  our  calling  as  Christian 
educators  charged  with  integrating  faith  and  learning.  Such  a task  has 
implications  for  the  1980s  that  go  far  beyond  thechurch-related  circles 
in  which  they  are  most  often  raised.  In  the  words  of  our  first 
Conference  speaker,  Dr.  Earl  McGrath,  “the  reconciliation  of  Faith 
and  Reason  will  also  have  a profound  affect  on  the  ultimate  character 
and  health  of  our  society.” 

Harold  J.  Schultz,  President 
Bethel  College 
North  Newton,  KS 


Steering  Committee , Conference  on  Faith  and  Learning 
Dr.  hi  a r old  J.  Schultz , Co-Chairman 
Melvin  Coering , Co-Chairman 
Dr.  Duane  Friesen 
Dr.  Robert  Kreider 
llene  Schmidt 
Dr.  Keith  Sprunger 
Jerry  Weaver 
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THE  CHURCH-RELATED  INSTITUTION’S  POSITION 
BETWEEN  JERUSALEM  AND  ATHENS 

Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath , Executive  Director 
Program  of  Liberal  Studies , University  of  Arizona 

The  resolution  of  the  philosophic  opposition  implied  in  the  subject 
of  this  paper  will  determine  the  future  well-being  and  the  ultimate 
survival  of  the  church-related  institution.  The  reconciliation  of  faith 
and  reason  will  also  have  a profound  affect  on  the  ultimate  character 
and  health  of  our  society. 

The  topic  as  stated  implies  that  the  church-related  institution  now 
finds  itself  in  a position  somewhere  between  the  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  reality,  traditionally  represented  by  Jerusalem,  and  the 
intellectualistic,  rationalistic  conception  of  the  world  and  the  human 
beings  who  inhabit  it,  depicted  by  Athens.  This  intermediate  position 
may  serve  to  contrast  two  antipodal  points  of  view  in  the  house  of 
learning,  but  it  will  be  relevant  to  later  discussion  to  observe  that  in 
both  the  Judeo-Christian  and  in  the  Hellenic  intellectual  traditions 
rationalism,  empiricism,  spiritualism,  and  idealism  were  prominently 
represented.  Since  the  relationship  between  faith  and  learning — the 
abstract  philosophic,  theological,  and  educational  aspects  of  the 
subject — have  been  exhaustively  treated  in  universities  since  the  days 
of  Bologna  and  Paris.  I will  not  even  attempt  to  summarize  these  age- 
old  discussions.  Even  if  placed  in  the  context  of  contemporary 
intellectual  trends,  they  would  not  add  materially  to  the  illumination 
of  the  position  of  the  church-related  establishment  in  the  total 
enterprise  of  American  higher  education  today.  It  would  likewise  be 
of  little  profit,  even  if  time  permitted,  to  attempt  exhaustive 
definitions  of  the  terms  "faith”  and  "learning.” 

In  brief,  as  far  as  faith  is  concerned,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  I accept  Hebrews  XI,  I:  "Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.”  Accordingly,  I construe 
faith,  including  the  acceptanceof  revealed  knowledge  just  as  essential 
to  a proper  conception  of  learning  as  the  factual  products  of  empirical 
research.  I include  in  the  connotation  of  faith,  as  Einstein  did,  the  idea 
that  without  substantive  proof,  there  is  yet  a primordial  power  in  this 
infinite  cosmos  that  accounts  for  its  otherwise  inexplicable  origin  and 
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its  observable  regularity.  I mean  also  a personal  commitment  to 
institutes  of  religion  which  without  demonstrable,  objective  validity, 
nevertheless  provide  a pragmatic  basis  for  the  conduct  of  personal 
existence  and  for  the  establishment  of  a just  and  viable  society.  In  this 
instance,  I use  religion  almost  synonymously  with,  but  more 
comprehensively  than,  faith. 

The  term  "learning/'  as  used  here,  I wish  to  so  define  as  to  denote 
not  only  the  systematic  exercises  of  formal  education  whose  central 
importance  is  undeniable,  but  also  the  whole  gamut  of  experiences  in 
the  academic  community.  I wish  to  highlight  the  fact  that,  as 
innumerable  studies  have  shown,  some  of  the  most  telling  and 
enduring  learning  occurs  outside  the  classroom.  The  recognition  of 
this  more  inclusive  conception  of  education  is  indispensable  in  any 
productive  exploration  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  learning.  In 
an  institution  with  religious  purposes,  the  human  relations  between 
the  members  of  the  academic  community,  the  character,  quality,  and 
practices  of  campus  life,  the  conduct  of  the  faculty  and  their  humane 
concern  for  the  individual  student,  indeed  the  participation  of 
academic  personnel  in  human  services  in  the  civic  community — all 
these  and  other  extra-class  features  of  academic  life  may  have  as  much 
or  more  influence  on  the  total  education  of  the  student  than  courses 
in  systematic  theology,  or  chapel  exercises.  In  the  absence  of  these 
and  related  features  of  campus  life,  I doubt  that  the  experiences 
students  have  on  a church-related  campus  differ  substantially  from 
those  others  have  in  a state  university  with  courses  in  religion  and  in 
adjacent  student  centers  affiliated  with  the  various  denominations. 

With  this  clarification  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  it  is  important  to 
identify  at  the  outset  where  the  intellectual  community  as  a whole 
stands  today  in  respect  to  rationalism  and  a more  inclusive 
epistemological  doctrine.  In  the  early  history  of  Western  universities, 
the  house  of  learning  was  founded  on  religious  presuppositions.  Even 
as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century,  members  of  the  academic 
communities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  required  as  a formality  at 
least  to  declare  their  adherence  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Faith  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Since  the  beginning,  there  have  been,  to  be 
sure,  mavericks  whose  thoughts  ranged  far  beyond  the  accepted 
principles  of  religious  faith  and  some  who  categorically  denied  them. 
In  the  early  history  of  formal  higher  education,  those  who  questioned 
or  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  the  ruling  religious  establishment  were 
often  excluded  from  the  society  of  learning.  But  with  the  invigoration 
of  rationalism  during  the  Enlightenment  and  the  ensuing  impressive 
developments  in  modern  science,  the  center  of  intellectual  gravity  in 
higher  education  shifted  from  faith  to  empiricistically  demonstrable 
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fact. 

The  importation  to  this  country  of  the  German  idea  of  the  university 
in  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  emphasis  on  research  and 
positivitistic  conceptions  of  truth  set  the  stage  for  an  increasing 
dominance  of  secularism  in  the  house  of  learning.  Empiricistic  and 
objectivistic  philosophy  continues  to  prevail  in  the  intellectual 
community  even  among  those  who  have  systematically  examined  its 
presuppositions.  The  productiveness  of  this  philosophy  and  its 
derivative  methodology  in  the  natural  sciences  are  indisputable. 
Unfortunately  even  scholars  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities 
have  also  embraced  this  severely  limiting  methodology.  In  the  social 
science  disciplines,  psychology  for  example,  one  of  the  most  severe 
constraints  in  the  development  of  a comprehensive  understanding  of 
human  behavior  has  been  the  widespread  adoption  over  a half 
century  ago  of  the  neurological,  mechanistic  reflex  doctrines  of  John 
B.  Watson's  Behaviorism.  The  continuing  commitment  to  the 
epistemological  presuppositions  of  this  school  of  thought  is  evident  in 
its  extension  into  the  larger  spheres  of  social  policy  and  philosophy  by 
Skinner  and  his  followers. 

The  growing  dissociation  of  faith  from  learning  in  the  academic 
establishment  over  the  years  is  evident  in  the  historical  fact  that  until 
the  passage  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  in  1862,  almost  all  the  American 
institutions  of  higher  education  were  founded  and  sustained  by 
church  bodies.  Under  the  influence  of  a growing  secularism,  the 
church-related  colleges  nevertheless,  until  recent  decades,  typically 
maintained  clear  religious  commitments  in  their  statements  of 
purpose,  in  their  instructional  programs,  and  in  campus  life.  During 
recent  years,  especially  since  World  War  II,  however,  many  have 
reclassified  themselves  as  independent  of  any  controlling  ecclesiasti- 
cal body  and  reconstituted  their  boards  by  replacing  clerical  with  lay 
members.  More  significantly,  others,  though  retaining  their  nominal 
church  affiliation,  have  attenuated  their  religious  ambience  to  the 
point  that  the  total  institutional  impact  on  the  student's  thought, 
personality,  character,  and  values  differs  little  from  that  in  the  secular 
institutions. 

Under  the  prevailing  popularity,  if  not  dominance,  of  the  empiricist 
conception  of  scholarship  there  has  been  in  the  academy  only  an 
ineffective  rearguard  defense  of  a broader  conception  of  the 
methodology  and  substance  of  learning.  Even  those  academics  who  in 
their  private  lives  remain  committed  to  a religious  faith,  often  believe 
it  professionally  improper  to  relate  their  convictions  to  the  presuppo- 
sitions and  the  subject  matter  of  their  disciplines.  The  current 
ubiquitous  discussions  of  values  have  been  obstructed  and  confused 
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by  the  assumption  that  even  those  value  considerations  not  grounded 
in  religion  are  beyond  the  pale  of  proper  professional  responsibilities. 
These  restrictive  attitudes  have  gained  widespread  support,  because 
they  are  most  prominent  in  the  elitist  institutions  having  on  their 
faculties  noted  scholars  in  their  several  disciplines,  and  serving  a 
clientele  of  the  intellectually  and  socially  elect. 

I have  ranged  into  these  historical  and  philosophical  spheres, 
because  I believe  that  discussions  in  church-related  colleges  of 
seemingly  more  practical  problems  such  as  instructional  programs, 
teacher  qualifications,  religious  exercises  on  campus,  the  recruitment 
of  students,  and  the  solicitation  of  financial  support  will  be  largely 
misdirected  and  abortive  until  the  members  of  the  academic 
community  reach  some  consensus  on  the  relation  of  faith  and 
learning.  Many  establishments  of  learning  will  remain  in  which  such 
agreement  on  the  ends  of  education  will  be  considered  impossible,  if 
not  improper.  And  many  such  will  continue  to  be  viableasfar  into  the 
future  as  can  realistically  be  seen.  No  such  exclusive  option  exists  for 
the  church-related  college.  There  is  general  agreement  among 
students  of  higher  education,  even  those  with  no  particular  religious 
commitment,  that  the  distinctiveness  of  the  church-related  institution 
will  in  the  years  ahead  be  the  single  most  influential  factor  in  its 
survival. 

There  is  a consensus  among  the  knowledgeable  that  the  religiously 
oriented  institution  must  take  full  advantage  in  these  troublous 
financial  days  of  their  special  appeal  to  citizens  who  believe  in  them. 
There  is  evidence  that  many  persons  and  organizations  of  means  will 
support  institutions  with  a clear  religious  commitment.  In  an 
introduction  to  a report  made  by  Robert  Pace  to  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  entitled  Education  and  Evangelism, 
Clark  Kerr  remarks  that,  "Pace  finds  the  evangelical  fundamentalist 
colleges  outside  the  mainstream  of  social  change,  at  least  as  it  is 
understood  by  students  in  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities.  Yet, 
because  of  the  strong  assistance  they  receive  from  those  who 
financially  and  spiritually  support  their  educational  philosophy,  their 
future  looks  secure.  Perhaps  in  greatest  difficulty  are  those  mainline 
denominational  colleges  that  do  not  now  seem  committed  to  either  a 
strong  religious  philosophy  or  a strong  academic  program."  The 
evidence,  though  not  definitive,  appears  to  indicate  that  institutions 
which  have  believed  that  the  weakening  or  abandonment  of  their 
religious  traditions  will  ipso  facto  improve  their  drawing  power  with 
prospective  students  and  donors  have  misjudged  the  social  climate. 
The  general  conservative  trend  in  our  society  may  further  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  the  conventional  church  college.  This  does  not  mean 
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that  only  those  colleges  with  fundamentalist  doctrines  will  gain 
support;  it  does  mean  that  those  which  publicize  a church 
relationship,  but  give  no  expression  to  its  implications  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  academic  community,  may  receive  support,  as  weak  as  their 
commitment. 

There  are  developments  now  in  the  world  of  learning  hospitable  to 
a broader  conception  of  truth  than  has  recently  been  faddish.  Persons 
of  national  repute  in  the  several  disciplines,  even  those  who  may  have 
no  personal  commitment  to  religious  purposes  and  programs,  have 
nevertheless  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  narrow  episte- 
mology that  underlies  empiricistic  methodology.  Scholars  of  unim- 
peachable integrity  and  established  professional  standing  now  reject 
the  limited  application  of  empiricism  and  the  obstacles  which  the 
presuppositions  of  reductionism  place  in  the  way  of  any  exhaustive 
pursuit  of  truth.  A few  eminent  persons  in  the  sciences  and  philosophy 
can  serve  convincingly  as  examples  of  this  epistemological  reorienta- 
tion. 

Consider  first  the  forceful  opinions  of  a former  president  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  who  in  the  last  years  of  his 
productive  and  celebrated  life  spoke  often  about  the  need  for  a 
broader  philosophic  and  methodological  approach  to  the  study  of 
human  behavior.  Abraham  Maslow  unreservedly  asserts  that: 

What  I am  doing,  in  effect,  is  striking  blows  at  one  of  the  root 
conceptions  upon  which  classical  science  is  based;  namely,  its 
supposed  value-free  nature,  its  belief  that  it  can  study  only  neutral 
facts,  and  that  the  world  of  facts  is  totally  different  from  the  world  of 
values.  Everything  to  do  with  values — in  art,  religion,  justice, 
education,  politics,  ethics — is  cast  out  of  the  realm  of  human 
cognition  by  such  a conception  of  science.1 
And  then  he  continues  to  undermine  the  exclusive  use  of  reductionist 
epistemology  when  he  adds: 

The  development  of  physics,  astronomy,  mechanics,  and 
chemistry  was  impossible  until  they  had  become  value-free,  value- 
neutral,  so  that  pure  descriptiveness  was  possible.  The  great  mistake 
that  we  are  now  learning  about  is  that  this  model,  developed  from 
the  study  of  objects  and  of  things,  has  been  illegitimately  used  for 
the  study  of  human  beings.  It  is  a terrible  technique.  It  has  not 
worked. 

Most  of  the  psychology  on  this  positivistic,  objectivistic,  associa- 
tionistic,  value-free,  value-neutral  model  of  science,  as  it  piles  up 
like  a coral  reef  of  small  facts  about  this  and  that,  is  certainly  not 
false,  but  merely  trivial.2 

Rene  Dubos,  a world-famous  microbiologist,  joins  Maslow  when  he 
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says: 

Whatever  its  philosophical  validity,  this  pragmatic  attitude  has 
obviously  been  immensely  fruitful  in  the  study  of  inanimate  nature, 
but  it  may  be  less  well  suited  to  the  study  of  living  forms  and  is 
certainly  insufficient  when  human  problems  are  under  considera- 
tion. Man  is  a goal-seeking  creature,  and  purpose  is  an  essential 
factor  in  his  activities  whenever  he  thinks  about  the  future. 

The  tendency  to  eliminate  purpose  and  to  concentrate  instead  on 
the  description  of  mechanisms  and  the  search  for  causes  has 
progressively  extended  beyond  the  field  of  experimental  science — 
where  it  had  been  adopted  for  pragmatic  reasons — into  other  areas 
for  which  it  was  not  originally  intended,  in  particular  the  human 
condition.3 

A no  less  distinguished  member  of  the  intellectual  fraternity, 
Abraham  Kaplan,  in  his  The  Travesty  of  the  Philosophers,  complaining 
about  the  preoccupation  of  his  colleagues  with  problems  of  semantics 
and  logical  positivism,  asserts  that: 

In  America  today  philosophy  may  not  be  altogether  an  intellectu- 
al wasteland,  but  it  is  dreary  . . . the  gap  is  widening  in  our  time 
between  professed  philosophers  and  the  philosophies  men  live  by. 
If  what  is  important  in  life  does  not  appear  in  professional  work,  or  is 
brought  in  only  to  be  negated,  the  work  cannot  have  any  place  in 
important  contexts  of  life.  Philosophy  then  becomes  only  an 
occupation,  something  incidental  . . . the  life  itself  remains 
unexamined,  and  thereby,  as  Socrates  had  it,  not  worth  living.  The 
gap  between  professed  and  lived  philosophy  makes  action 
thoughtless  and  thought  pointless. 

. . . That  philosophy  has  been  set  apart  from  our  most  basic 
concerns  is  a mark  of  this  new  failure  of  philosophic  nerve.  When 
we  turn  away  from  the  things  that  are  important  on  the  face  of  it,  we 
are  not  necessarily  approaching  fundamental  matters;  it  might  be 
that  we  are  coming  to  occupy  ourselves  with  trivialities.4 
The  most  dramatic  expression  of  the  deleterious  influence  of  this 
narrow  philosophy  of  the  purposes  and  substance  of  learning  was 
uttered  by  Viktor  Frankl  when  he  said: 

If  we  present  a man  with  a concept  of  man  which  is  not  true,  we 
may  well  corrupt  him.  When  we  present  man  as  an  automation  of 
reflexes,  as  a mind-machine,  as  a bundle  of  instincts,  as  a pawn  of 
drives  and  reactions,  as  a mere  product  of  instinct,  heredity,  and 
environment,  we  feed  the  nihilism  to  which  modern  man  is,  in  any 
case,  prone. 

I became  acquainted  with  the  last  stage  of  that  corruption  in  my 
second  concentration  camp,  Auschwitz.  The  gas  chambers  of 
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Auschwitz  were  the  ultimate  consequence  of  the  theory  that  man  is 
nothing  but  the  product  of  heredity  and  environment — or,  as  the 
Nazis  like  to  say,  of  "'Blood  and  Soil/'  I am  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  gas  chambers  of  Auschwitz,  Treblinka,  and  Maidanek  were 
ultimately  prepared  not  in  some  ministry  or  other  in  Berlin,  but 
rather  at  the  desks  and  in  the  lecture  halls  of  nihilistic  scientists  and 
philosophers.5 

It  would  be  a misrepresentation  of  their  views  to  state  that  these 
critics  of  the  present  epistemologically  and  methodologically 
restricted  approach  to  learning  have  specifically  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  relationship  between  the  cognitive  aspects  of 
instruction  and  faith.  Maslow  does  treat  what  he  terms  "peak 
experiences”  which  embrace  human  perceptions  and  responses  of 
the  human  organism  which  transcend  simple  neurological  reactions 
and  reductionist  explanations.  As  these  critical  analysts  of  the 
substance  and  scope  of  learning  show,  however,  there  is  room  in  any 
comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  reality  for  faith  in  forces 
beyond  physical  reality.  The  arresting  development  in  higher 
education  today  stems  from  the  recognition  among  an  increasing 
number  of  the  members  of  the  learning  community  that  to  brush  aside 
the  phenomena  of  faith  with  a reductionist  broom  is  to  be 
professionally  negligent,  if  not  intellectually  irresponsible. 

If  the  church-related  college  is  to  restore  its  peculiar  service  in  the 
total  enterprise  of  higher  education,  it  must  counteractthe  influences 
that  have  eroded  its  traditional  spiritual  orientation.  It  must  resist 
efforts  within  the  academic  society  to  force  it  to  remain  standing 
between  Jerusalem  and  Athens,  indeed  facing  the  latter  with  its  back 
to  the  former.  It  must  show  that  learning  must  not  be  juxtaposed  to 
faith,  but  rather  must  substantively  and  epistemologically  absorb  both 
into  a composite  of  acceptable  doctrine.  As  it  begins  this  trying  task, 
the  church-related  college  will  advance  most  rapidly  and  securely  if  it 
asks  the  crucial  question:  "What  has  caused  ittosurrender  its  spiritual 
heritage?”  I submit  three  main  factors  that  have  radically  altered  the 
distinctive  purposes,  policies,  and  programs  of  these  institutions  and 
the  steps  they  need  to  take  to  strengthen  their  own  intellectual  and 
spiritual  integrity. 

First,  they  must  state  unequivacally  their  special  reason  for  being 
and  thereby  free  themselves  from  the  dominant  influence  of  the 
graduate  faculty.  The  purposes  and  character  of  all  liberal  arts  colleges 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  basically  different  from  those  of  graduate  schools. 
The  British  holistic  philosophy  of  education  shared  and  undergirded 
American  higher  education  for  two  and  a half  centuries.  To  a 
considerable  degree  this  conception  was  rooted  in  the  ancient  Greek 
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notion  that  the  learner  was  not  a disembodied  thinkingapparatus,  but 
rather  a unified  organic  entity  composed  of  mental,  physical, 
emotional,  and  spiritual  potentials  all  of  which  education  had  the 
responsibility  to  cultivate  in  harmonious  balance.  Even  today  the 
Oxford  tutor  continues  in  some  measure  to  assume  responsibility  for 
treating  his  students  as  whole  human  beings  to  be  influenced  in  their 
development  not  only  through  formal  instruction,  but  through  the 
broader  human  relations  and  experiences  of  academic  life. 

The  graduate  divisions  of  our  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
their  establishment  here  in  the  late  19th  century  on  the  basis  of  the 
German  university  idea  were  dedicated  in  principle  to  the  promotion 
of  research  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  skills  essential  in  its 
conduct.  Butasthe  research  goals  and  the  related  intellectual  activities 
increased  in  scope  and  rose  in  status,  the  practices  of  the  undergradu- 
ate schools  also  became  more  and  more  subservient  to  these 
objectives.  Consequently,  the  holistic  philosophy  became  attenuated, 
if  not  actually  abandoned,  in  favor  of  an  imperative  concern  for  the 
purveyance  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  skills. 
Simultaneously,  concern  for  the  whole  person,  especially  his 
noncognitive,  emotional,  spiritual  traits  was  moved  to  the  periphery  of 
academic  discussions. 

The  radical  change  in  the  focus  of  academic  effort  that  ensued  is 
dramatically  corroborated  in  the  priority  listing  of  purposes  in  the 
catalog  for  1905-06  of  a Presbyterian  institution,  Macalester  College, 
which  stated  that,  “In  the  best  education,  the  matter  of  first 
importance  is  character;  second,  culture;  third,  knowledge/'  Today 
comparable  undergraduate  colleges  would  typically  reverse  that 
order  of  goals.  Graduate  departments  would  declineany  responsibili- 
ty for  the  shaping  of  character,  unless  it  were  incidentally  accom- 
plished through  the  cultivation  of  honesty  in  the  treatment  of  the 
findings  of  scholarly  investigations.  Although  the  erosion  of  concern 
for  the  whole  student  has  been  less  pronounced  in  the  church-related 
colleges,  they,  too,  to  a degree  have  succumbed  to  its  force. 

A full  treatment  of  the  influence  of  graduate  education  on  the 
policies  and  practices  of  undergraduate  schools  is  too  involved  to 
explore  here.  The  relevance  of  this  discussion,  however,  is  that  until 
the  institutions  which  prepare  prospective  teachers  for  their  peculiar 
professional  responsibilities,  especially  in  the  church-related  colleges, 
change  their  practices,  these  persons  will  come  ill-prepared  to 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  distinctive  goals  of  their 
institutions. 

For  a half  century,  distinguished  committees  of  scholars  in  such 
fields  as  mathematics  and  history  have  called  attention  to  the  failure  of 
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a large  majority  of  those  who  receive  the  Ph.D.  degree  to  produce  any 
research  worthy  of  the  term  “original  knowledge."  They  have  urged 
different  programs  and  degrees  for  college  teachers.  Their  proposals 
have  been  made  in  vain.  Similar  more  recent  recommendations  even 
of  graduate  deans  have  been  fruitless. 

Second  then  in  the  restoration  of  their  identity  and  status  is  the  need 
to  select  proper  teachers.  Because  of  increased  enrollments  and  an 
acute  shortage  of  teachers  for  several  decades  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  less  prestigious  and  less  wealthy  colleges  had  to  accept 
candidates  for  positions  whom  they  would  under  other  circumstances 
have  rejected.  That  situation  has  now  been  completely  reversed. 
Prospective  teachers  can  now  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  a complex  of 
abilities  and  traits. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  American  higher  education  and  its 
superiority  in  serving  a democratic  society  is  the  freedom  it  offers  any 
responsible  group  of  citizens  to  establish,  support,  and  operate  any 
type  of  educational  institution.  This  political  doctrine  permits  such  a 
legal  entity  as  a college  to  engage  teachers  who  understand  its 
purposes  and  who  are  capable  and  willing  to  advance  them.  In  fact, 
administrators  who  recommend  and  trustees  who  appoint  those  of 
fundamentally  different  views  default  on  their  most  telling  responsi- 
bility. Likewise,  any  prospective  teacher  who  has  been  fully  informed 
of  the  religious  orientation  of  an  institution,  and  the  policies  and 
practices  which  flow  from  it,  and  who  then  believes  he  could  not  live 
comfortably  and  teach  with  enthusiasm  in  such  an  academic 
community  ought  in  good  conscience  not  accept  an  appointment 
there. 

Some  educators  question  the  integrity  of  an  institution  that  fails  to 
engage  scholars  who  represent  the  full  range  of  intellectual 
approaches  to  any  human  problem  or  philosophical  position. 
Moreover,  some  positivists  and  other  non-believers  may  contend  that 
the  teacher,  however  knowledgeable  in  his  discipline,  who  explains 
physical  or  human  phenomena  within  the  context  of  religious 
doctrines  is  so  restricted  intellectually  as  to  be  professionally 
disqualified.  The  refutation  of  the  first  of  these  arguments  is  that  all 
qualified  teachers  have  the  responsibility  to  present  various  alterna- 
tive positions  held  by  reputable  scholars,  while  under  the  rights  of 
academic  freedom  exercising  the  privilege  of  favoring  their  own.  The 
answer  to  the  second  objection  is  that  it  too  represents  a one-sided 
value  judgment  stemming  from  a metaphysics  and  an  epistemology 
based  on  personal  choice  and  on  assumptions  of  undemonstrable 
validity. 

If  the  intellectual  position  of  the  academic  enterprise  as  a whole  is 
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now  lopsided,  the  weight  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  secularism.  In  this 
situation  the  church-related  college  has  a real  competitive  advantage. 
If  it  gives  the  student  a vision  of  a more  comprehensive  conception  of 
truth,  it  will  not,  as  some  contend,  be  a dreary,  doctrinaire  community. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  raising  the  exciting  unresolved  questions 
that  have  engaged  the  best  minds  through  the  ages.  A genuine 
intellectual  community  will  enable  its  students  to  enjoy  such  a stirring 
voyage  into  the  engaging  world  of  the  mind.  A church-related  liberal 
arts  college  can  appoint  teachers  whose  catholic  culture  interests  and 
broad  intellectual  training  qualify  them  for  just  such  responsibilities. 
The  history  of  ideas  shows  the  falsity  of  the  assumption  that  intellectual 
ability  and  religious  convictions  are  mutually  exclusive  human  traits. 
Hence,  the  officers  of  a church-related  college  can,  with  a circumspect 
selection  of  teachers,  preserve  both  its  academic  status  and  its 
religious  orientation. 

The  first  precondition  of  any  fruitful  effort  to  integrate  faith  and 
learning  must  be  an  affirmation  by  those  who  share  the  task  that  it  can 
and  should  be  done.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  compounding 
of  the  two  is  a widespread  preconception  in  the  world  of  learning  that 
religion  and  education,  like  physics  and  sociology,  are  specialized 
areas  of  intellectual  activity.  Under  the  fragmentation  of  the 
disciplines,  this  position  is  sometimes  taken  even  by  a devout  Christian 
teacher  of  physics,  or  by  a teacher  of  theology  well-grounded  in 
science.  Aside,  however,  from  the  specialized  subject  matter  interests 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
epistemology  of  scientific  inquiry  excludes  any  intellectual  methodol- 
ogy other  than  empiricism  and  its  extreme  expression,  reductionism. 
There  is  now,  however,  abroad  in  the  academic  establishment,  an 
almost  universal  revival  of  interest  in  the  treatment  of  values — the 
commitments  by  which  all  human  beings  conduct  their  lives  and 
appraise  the  behavior  of  others. 

The  most  commonly  proposed  solution  of  the  problem  of 
reconciling  faith  and  learning  in  the  academy  is  to  inaugurate  or 
restore  requirements  in  religion  or  philosophy.  Either,  if  they  are 
something  more  than  biblical  exegesis,  and  the  history  of  religion,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  semantics  and  logical  positivism  deprecated  by 
Kaplan,  on  the  other,  can  be  helpful  in  bridging  the  gap.  But  the 
treatment  of  values  can  be  best  handled  in  relation  to  other  subject 
matter.  If  faith,  or  more  comprehensively  religion,  is  to  be  treated 
meaningfully,  it  must  infuse  other  instruction  where  its  significance  in 
real  life  situations  can  be  made  manifest.  The  Judeo-Christian  tradition 
has  for  centuries  provided  a system  of  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  mankind  and  a basis  for  the  conduct  of  life.  Included  in  the 
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doctrines  of  the  religious  establishment  have  been  articles  of  faith 
which  human  beings  have  used  to  understand  the  infinitecosmosand 
themselves.  The  faculty  members  in  the  church-related  college  have 
an  opportunity,  indeed  an  unavoidable  obligation  to  relate  this 
traditional  learning  to  the  substance  of  their  own  teaching.  If  this 
integration  is  not  achieved,  faith  and  learning  will  remain  unrelated, 
and  in  the  minds  of  students  separate  if  not  conflicting  approaches  to 
the  interpretation  of  reality  including  the  human  enterprise. 

The  third  condition  of  survival  and  well-being  rests  in  the  efforts  to 
recruit  students.  In  describing  their  purposes,  the  pressure  of 
increased  competition  for  patronage  has  caused  some  church-related 
colleges  to  submerge  or  obscure  their  religious  goals.  They  have 
assumed  that  if  they  played  down  their  religious  features,  they  would 
attract  both  students  and  philanthropic  support.  They  have  reasoned 
that  the  secularization  of  American  life  generally,  with  the  accompa- 
nying relaxation  of  standards  of  conduct,  and  the  avid  pursuit  of 
material  betterment,  have  alienated  their  traditional  constituency.  To 
some  extent  this  conclusion  appears  valid.  Evidence  abounds  that  our 
culture  is  increasingly  oriented  to  material  goals,  creature  comforts, 
and  fun  and  games.  But  whether  institutions  which,  facing  declining 
enrollments  have  for  economic  reasons  attenuated  their  spiritual 
heritage,  relaxed  their  requirements  related  thereto,  and  abolished 
rules  of  conduct  deriving  from  their  moral  principles,  have  actually 
enhanced  their  popularity  or  financial  condition  remains  to  be 
proven. 

The  evidence  is  indisputable  that  a large  percentage  of  our  people, 
especially  those  who  have  achieved  affluence  and  its  secure  social 
status  are  disillusioned  and  dissatisfied  with  their  lives.  The  unprece- 
dented sale  of  publications  dealing  with  proposals  for  self-fulfillment, 
the  search  for  meaning,  and  the  psychological  rewardsof  an  enduring 
faith,  attests  to  the  need  among  our  people  for  help  in  clarifying  who 
they  are  and  what  they  stand  for. 

Recognition  of  this  deep-seated  longing  for  meaning,  self- 
realization,  and  a relatively  stable  life  is  relevant  to  this  discussion, 
because  as  a group  those  church-related  institutions  which  have 
succumbed  to  the  secularism  of  our  times  have  not  ipso  facto 
prospered.  In  fact,  improvement  in  enrollments  and  in  financial 
condition  has  been  observable  in  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
which  a clear  evangelical  commitment  infuses  the  entire  life  of  the 
community. The  studyatthe  University  of  Arizona's  Program  in  Liberal 
Studies  of  enrollment  trends  from  1965  to  1975  in  various 
denominationally-affiliated  colleges  reveals,  for  example,  that  in 
thrifty  Southern  Baptist  institutions  of  higher  education  with  a strong 
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evangelical  orientation,  enrollments  rose  by  thirty  percent. 6 Other 
institutions  with  clear  evangelical  commitments  averaged  over  a 
twenty  percent  gain.  This  growth  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  the  total  age  group  attending  private  supported 
institutions  has  fallen  from  roughly  fifty  to  twenty-five  percent. 

Among  most  other  denominational  colleges,  enrollments  averaged 
only  minimal  gains,  remained  static,  or  actually  dropped  over  the  ten 
year  period.  Even  assuming  a loss  of  religious  interest  among  our 
people  generally,  which  might  predispose  some  not  to  choose  a 
church-related  institution,  in  a population  of  over  200  million,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a substantial  segment  attracted  to  a higher 
education  that  attempts  to  integrate  faith  and  learning.  This 
constituency,  if  institutions  cater  to  their  particular  interests,  could 
sustain  genuinely  religiously  oriented  institutions.  It  should  be 
observed  in  this  connection,  too,  that  many  youth  from  non- 
evangelical congregations  at  present  choose  to  attend  institutions 
with  clear  religious  commitments  and  styles  of  life  rather  than  their 
own  which  maintain  only  a nominal  relationship  with  the  affiliated 
church. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  a geniune  commitment  to  the 
proposition  that  faith  should  be  an  essential  element  in  the  totality  of 
higher  education  is  evident  in  the  following  statement  of  Thomas  F. 
Field,  President  of  William  Jewell  College: 

In  the  last  five  years  we  have  had  capacity  enrollments,  with  a 
waiting  list  for  admission  and  with  the  highest  admission  standards 
in  the  state  of  Missouri.  We  have  had  a balanced  budget  and  even  a 
modest  surplus  over  each  of  these  years,  and  we  have  engaged  in 
major  construction  during  this  period.  We  have  been  nationally 
recognized  for  such  disparate  elements  of  campus  life  as  our 
exciting  new  curricular  plan,  "Education  for  Individual  Achieve- 
ment/' and  the  increase  in  financial  support  by  our  alumni  and 
friends. 

We  attribute  the  current  vitality  of  our  college  to  a clear  sense  of 
identity  and  purpose,  as  well  as  the  firm  resolve  to  achieve  complete 
realization  of  who  we  are  as  a Christian  college  of  outstanding 
educational  quality. 

I am  convinced  that  the  young  men  and  women  who  come  to  our 
college,  and  the  parents  who  send  them,  are  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  impact  of  Christian  values  on  their  own  lives  and  their 
society.  They  see,  in  our  blending  of  spiritual  integrity  with 
educational  excellence,  not  only  the  opportunity  to  discipline  their 
minds  but  also  the  chance  to  take  a stand  for  something  positive  and 
good  in  our  world.7 
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The  depressing  press  stories  about  the  desperate  financial  straights 
in  which  the  private  colleges  now  find  themselves  may  be  factually 
accurate  in  describing  the  situation  in  some,  but  many  such  reports 
permit  the  reader  incorrectly  to  infer  that  the  vast  majority  are 
moribund.  The  following  statements  from  Bowen  and  Minter's  1975 
report  refute  this  judgment: 

This  study  does  not  confirm  the  frequently  asserted  opinion  that 
most  private  colleges  and  universities  are  essentially  defunct  and  on 
their  way  to  oblivion. . . . They  are  still  a viable  and  sturdy  part  of  the 
American  system  of  higher  education.  The  disaster  that  has  been  so 
widely  predicted  has  not  yet  befallen  most  private  institutions.8 
Though  the  church-related  colleges  are  not  treated  separately  in  the 
study,  the  authors  believe  that  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  the 
survival  of  institutions,  other  than  good  fiscal  management,  will  be 
their  capitalization  on  their  distinctiveness,  that  is,  in  the  institutions 
we  are  presently  concerned  with,  their  identification  of  themselves  as 
having  an  unmistakeable,  religiously  oriented  dedication  and  lifestyle. 

But  there  is  a consideration  in  this  situation  of  much  greater  social 
import.  By  sustaining  their  peculiar  services,  these  institutions  will  not 
only  preserve  themselves,  they  will  render  an  urgently  needed  service 
in  our  disordered  society.  In  reviewing  their  prospects  for  continued 
well-being,  the  institution  with  a religious  commitment  might  well 
consider  the  possibility  of  attracting  students  who  may  not  previously 
have  demonstrated  high  academic  achievement.  Central  to  the 
Christian  tradition  is  a concern  for  the  individual  human  being. 
Modern  research  has  revealed  two  facts  that  should  illuminate 
admissions  policies:  one,  a significant  proportion  of  those  whose  early 
achievement  is  modest,  gain  the  highest  standing  in  all  walks  of  life; 
and  two,  with  individual  attention  and  adequate  time  to  learn,  the 
majority  of  students  are  capable  of  top  achievement.  The  church- 
related  institution  with  a relatively  small  enrollment  and  a concern  for 
the  fullest  development  of  the  individual's  abilities  can  not  only 
improve  its  economic  status — it  can  at  the  same  time  carry  out  a basic 
principle  in  its  religious  heritage. 

A little  more  than  a decade  ago,  one  of  the  most  perceptive  analysts 
of  our  culture,  Walter  Lippmann,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  noting  the  disorder  in  Western 
culture,  remarked  that: 

One  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the  human  condition  in  the 
modern  age  is  the  dissolution  of  the  ancestral  order,  the  erosion  of 
established  authority,  and  having  lost  the  light  and  the  leading,  the 
guidance  and  the  support,  the  discipline  that  the  ancestral  order 
provided,  modern  men  are  haunted  by  a feeling  of  being  lost  and 
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adrift,  without  purpose  and  meaning  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives. 
The  thesis  which  I am  putting  to  you  is  that  the  modern  void,  which 
results  from  the  vast  and  intricate  process  of  emancipation  and 
rationalization,  must  be  filled,  and  that  the  universities  must  fill 
the  void  because  they  alone  can  fill  it.9 

Lippmann's  analysis  of  the  prevailing  cultural  disarray  has  been 
expressed  by  a host  of  intellectuals  such  as  Arnold  Toynbee,  Lewis 
Mumford,  James  Burnham,  Robert  Heilbroner,  and  others.  Rene 
Dubos,  an  internationally  recognized  scientist  cogently  expresses  his 
appraisal  of  the  present  social  and  moral  drift  in  these  words: 

Both  the  religious  and  the  national  sense  have  become  much 
weaker  during  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  and  they 
have  not  yet  been  replaced  by  equivalent  spiritual  forces.  Modern 
society  is  undergoing  progressive  disintegration;  it  has  hardly 
begun  to  reform  itself,  still  less  to  search  for  a really  new  form.  The 
countercultures  are  readily  defined  by  what  they  reject — the 
consumer  society,  colonialism  in  all  its  forms,  economicand  military 
nationalism — but  none  has  yet  formulated  a positive  doctrine  that 
could  serve  as  a new  cohesive  social  force.  They  have  failed  in  this 
task  because,  despite  their  brave  claims,  their  proponents  have  not 
found  a way  to  introduce  new  enriching  experiences  intotheirown 

lives But  there  cannot  be  any  true  integration  without  a system  of 

values  accepted  by  majority  of  the  social  group  and  generating  a 
collective  joie  de  vivre.  The  disarray  and  disenchantment  which 
plague  our  times  show  that  physical  comfort,  abundance  of  goods, 
and  control  of  disease  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  either 
individual  happiness  or  harmonious  social  relationships. 10 
How  a cultural  regeneration  is  to  be  achieved  through  the  efforts  of 
faculties  in  large  secular  institutions  which  consider  their  philosophic 
electicism  the  essence  of  academic  quality  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
church-related  colleges  which  have  not  yet  completely  surrendered 
their  traditional  commitment  to  a limiting  conception  of  truth  and 
reality  have  a basis  for  the  reaffirmation  of  their  distinctive  purposes 
and  a restructuring  of  their  community  life  to  bring  faith  and  learning 
together  in  mutually  supportive  roles.  The  achievement  of  this 
desideratum,  however,  will  require  its  acceptance  among  the  varied 
membership  of  the  academic  community,  including  trustees,  adminis- 
trators, faculty  members,  and  hopefully  the  supporting  constituency, 
both  donors  and  students. 

If  those  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  complicated  mission 
in  the  church-related  colleges  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  assume  the 
attendant  responsibilities,  it  is  my  studied  opinion  that  most  of  them 
will  disappear.  Moreover,  those  which  do  manage  to  survive  will  offer 
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their  patrons  an  education  which  does  notdistinguish  them  from  their 
secular  counterparts. 

In  summary,  I return  to  my  assertion  that  the  future  well-being  of 
our  nation  requires  the  preservation  and  the  enhancement  of  the 
services  of  the  institutions  which  integrate  faith  and  learning.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  most  of  them  can  sustain  themselves  indefinitely  if 
they  capitalize  on  their  distinctiveness.  To  this  end,  I suggest  the 
following  policies,  programs,  and  procedures: 

1.  Strengthen  their  ties  with  nationally  constituted  bodies  of  their 
affiliated  church  and  seek  steadily  to  gain  the  spiritual  and  financial 
support  of  the  total  church  constituency. 

2.  Elect  to  their  boards  of  trustees  men  and  women,  who  not  only 
have  means  and  public  influence,  but  whose  religious  commitments 
have  been  demonstrated  by  word  and  action. 

3.  Appoint  administrators  whose  spiritual  qualities  will  infuse  the 
entire  management  and  relationships  in  the  institution  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  special  place  of  the  church-related  college  in  the 
total  enterprise  of  American  higher  education  can  gain  the  respect 
and  support  of  the  academic  community. 

4.  Select  membersof  thefaculty  whose  scholarship  is  incontestable, 
but  who  bring  to  their  teaching  and  advisory  responsibilities  a 
Christian  concern  for  the  learner  and  for  the  place  of  faith  in  the 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  mankind. 

5.  Appoint  admissions  counselors,  recruitment  officers,  and 
development  officials  who  are  thoroughly  informed  about  and 
committed  especially  to  the  distinctive  religious  orientation  of  the 
institution. 

6.  In  the  selection  of  students  give  recognition  to  the  established 
fact  that  a broad  range  of  scholastic  abilities  are  represented  among 
graduates  who  have  been  highly  successful  in  all  walks  of  life.  Adjust 
the  educational  process  so  that  each  individual  studentwill  receive  the 
personalized  consideration  and  treatment  implicit  in  the  goals  of  the 
genuinely  church-related  institution. 

7.  As  an  academic  community,  stand  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the 
church-related  institution  has  an  indispensable  and  unique  service  to 
perform — a function  that  if  properly  discharged  can  preserve  the 
traditional  idealism,  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  the 
cohesive  power  of  community  increasingly  uncommon  in  the  human 
enterprise.  This  is  a mission  worthy  of  the  family  of  church-related 
institutions. 
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PUBLIC  POLICY:  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
CHURCH-RELATED  EDUCATION 

Ernest  L.  Boyer , President 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 

Introduction 

I'm  delighted  to  be  back  in  Newton,  Kansas.  When  I was  chairman  of 
the  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Board  many  years  ago,  I came  regularly 
to  Prairie  View,  and  I learned  on  those  occasions  that  Newton,  Kansas, 
is  a place  of  both  innovation  and  compassion.  I am  especially  pleased 
to  participate  in  this  National  Conference  on  Faith  and  Learning.  We 
hear  so  much  these  days  about  budgets  and  enrollments  and 
institutions  in  decline  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a college  concerned 
about  the  essence  of  the  enterprise.  I congratulate  President  Schultz 
and  his  colleagues  at  Bethel  College  for  bringing  our  priorities  into 
focus. 

When  I accepted  this  assignment  many  months  ago,  I thought  I 
would  be  asked  to  speak  on  some  inspiring  topic — like  the  one  Earl 
MaGrath  was  given.  How  can  you  go  wrong  with  "The  Church- 
Related  Institution's  Position  Between  Athens  and  Jerusalem"?  It's 
almost  poetic — biblical  perhaps!  Sometime  later,  President  Schultz 
brought  me  down  to  earth  by  suggesting  I discuss  government  and 
higher  education — a topic  much  less  uplifting  and  much  more 
hazardous  as  well. 

However,  the  topic  is  absolutely  crucial,  and  in  the  remaining 
moments  I would  like  to  focus  on  five  fundamental  principles  that  I 
believe  should  guide  the  relationship  between  government  and  the 
campus  in  the  days  ahead. 


During  the  past  thirty  years — especially  since  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision,  Congress  and  the  courts  have  moved  vigorously  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  every  citizen.  Defacto  segregation  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  has  been  overturned.  And  it  is  at  this  most 
fundamental  point  that  public  policy  and  the  campus  clearly  intersect. 
As  a first  principle,  / suggest  that  the  church-related  college  should 
uncompromisingly  support  the  policies  of  government  which  push  for 
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equality  of  opportunity  and  social  justice.  After  all,  removing 
prejudicial  barriers  is  not  just  a legal  issue — it's  a moral  issue  too.  And  it 
is  consistent  with  the  convictions  and  the  traditions  of  a church- 
related  institution. 

In  1839,  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sponsored  Georgia 
Female  College — thefirstsuch  institution  chartered  to  confera  Liberal 
Arts  degree  on  women.  Wellesley,  was  according  to  its  charter 
founded  for  The  glory  of  God  and  the  services  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  and  by  the  education  of  women'7 . . . and  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
Smith  have  the  same  religious  heritage — all  colleges  for  women.  In 
1854,  the  Presbyterians  sponsored  Ashmun  Institute,  later  to  become 
Lincoln  University.  And  in  1856,  the  Methodists  organized  Wilber- 
force  College  in  Ohio. 

While  these  examples  bring  credit  to  the  church,  it  is  also  true  that 
throughout  higher  education  history  inequality  frequently  has  been 
accepted  as  a way  of  life.  In  fact,  many  higher  learning  institutions  are 
still  more  passive  than  aggressive  in  the  quest  for  social  justice.  Let  me 
give  just  one  example.  As  Commissioner  of  Education,  I saw  college 
after  college  react  negatively  to  the  legislation  which  called  for  the 
education  of  all  handicapped  persons.  Rather  than  acknowledge  that 
barriers  should  be  removed,  those  of  us  who  had  to  enforce  the  law 
repeatedly  were  told  what  could  not  be  done\  Just  last  week,  I read  the 
bulletin  of  a church-related  college  which  described  in  great  detail  the 
administrative  and  fiscal  problems  the  institution  “might"  encounter 
in  making  the  campus  more  accessible.  Not  once  throughout  the 
entire  document  did  the  college  express  compassion  for  the  student. 

I understand  there  may  be  costs  involved,  and  I also  understand  that 
colleges  cannot  do  everything  at  once.  But  I also  know  that,  for  years, 
handicapped  and  other  disadvantaged  students  were  not  well  served 
by  higher  education. 

Let  me  put  the  issue  as  pointedly  as  I can.  The  church-related  college 
should  occasionally  acknowledge  that  government  does  have  an 
essential  role  to  play.  The  social  conscience  of  this  nation  must  be 
stirred;  constitutional  freedoms  must  be  preserved;  and  it  is  foolish 
and  dishonest  for  educators  to  “strike  out  blindly"  at  government  and 
“carelessly  impune"  the  motives  of  officials.  Much  of  the  tension 
between  government  and  the  campus  has  occurred  because  the 
courts  and  lawyers  have  been  forced  to  do  what,  voluntarily,  higher 
education  should  have  accomplished  many  years  ago.  So,  as  a first 
principle,  the  church-related  college,  in  particular,  should  support 
government  at  those  points  where  public  policy  and  Christian 
conscience  clearly  intersect. 
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II 

This  leads  to  principle  number  two.  While  colleges  should  support 
the  government  on  strategic  issues — government  in  turn  must  support 
the  church-related  college.  There  are  two  good  reasons.  First,  higher 
education  in  this  country  has,  from  the  very  first,  been  rooted  in  the 
church.  Our  most  distinguished  institutions  were  established  to 
prepare  clergymen  and  to  promote  piety  among  believers.  Second, 
graduates  of  the  church-related  colleges  have  advanced  the  public 
good  just  as  surely  as  those  who  study  at  state  supported  institutions. 

In  recent  years  government  has  recognized  the  value  of  the 
independent  sector  and  now  sends  billions  of  dollars  to  public  and 
nonpublic  institutions.  Since  1977  federal  support  for  students  has 
increased  72%.  This  year  alone,  morethan  $5  billion  of  federal  support 
will  be  given  to  3.3  million  students.  That  means  that  almost  1 out  of  3 
students  enrolled  in  a traditional  college  or  university  receives  federal 
support. 

In  addition  to  student  grants  and  loans,  government  at  both  the 
federal  and  state  levels  give  money  directly  to  colleges.  In  New  York 
State,  private  colleges  and  universities  now  receive  unrestricted  grants 
of  over  $700  for  every  AB  graduate,  $1 ,000  for  each  MA,  and  $3,000  for 
every  PhD.  More  than  $64  million  goes  to  the  independent  institutions 
in  New  York.  Pennsylvania  gives  up  to  $400  per  student  to  higher 
learning  institutions  based  on  the  number  of  undergraduates  they 
enroll.  And  at  the  federal  level,  there  is  the  Aid  to  Developing 
Institutions  program  which  gives  120  million  dollars  every  year  to  more 
than  600  small  institutions — including  church-related  colleges. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  public  university  in  New  York,  I supported 
more  state  aid  to  nonpublic  institutions  and  while  Commissioner  I 
pushed  hard  to  increase  the  aid  to  the  independent  sector.  Simply 
stated,  public  policy  has  helped  promote  access  and  diversity  in  higher 
education,  and  many  church-related  colleges  are  alive  and  well  today 
because  of  government  assistance.  This  public  policy  partnership 
should  be  acknowledged  and  aggressively  advanced. 

III 

This  brings  me  to  another  central  issue:  while  supporting  tangibly 
the  church-related  college  the  policies  of  government  also  must 
protect  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  institution.  American 
higher  education  has  a unique  method  of  control — we  have 
independent  Boards — with  members  frequently  selected  by  the 
church.  In  writing  about  this  structure,  Richard  Hufstadler  says,  “The 
essence  of  lay  government  is  that  the  trustees,  not  the  faculty,  are  in 
law,  the  college  or  university,  and  that  legally  they  can  hire  and  fire 
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faculty  members  and  make  all  the  decisions  governing  the  institu- 
tion/' 

I do  not  have  to  remind  this  audience  that  Hufstadler's  description  is 
increasingly  obsolete.  The  harsh  fact  is  that  the  influences  (some 
would  call  them  "interferences")  of  the  government  have  enormously 
increased.  Many  states  now  require  master  plans  for  every  higher 
learning  institution.  Recently  the  Sloan  Commission  called  for  a state- 
mandated  review  of  every  academic  program  at  every  public  college 
and  encouraged  such  a review  at  every  independent  institution. 

At  the  federal  level,  more  than  50  separate  regulatory  authorities 
oversee  higher  education  under  a number  of  legislative  provisions 
including  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act,  the 
National  Environmental  Policies  Act,  the  Protection  of  Human 
Subjects  Act,  the  Safety  Standards  Act,  and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act. 
And  this  is  only  a beginning. 

During  my  governmental  tenure  I was  deeply  troubled  that 
universities  and  colleges  were  being  asked  to  conform  to  directives 
that  contradicted  previous  instructions.  Frequently,  the  regulations 
imposed  upon  the  campus  were  not  even  rooted  substantially  in  law. 
Indeed,  if  I have  any  single  worry — especially  after  several  years  in 
Washington — it  is  that  the  flexibility  and  the  integrity  of  the  church- 
related  college  will  continue  to  erode  at  the  very  moment  strong 
leadership  is  needed. 

The  credibility  of  government  is  based  upon  the  rational  and 
consistent  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  those  conditions — I am  sorry 
to  report — frequently  do  not  prevail  today.  Therefore,  the  church- 
related  institution  must  vigorously  resist  regulations  or  procedures  of 
enforcement  that  seem  inappropriately  intrusive  while  still  endorsing 
(when  appropriate)  the  principles  involved. 

IV 

This,  however,  brings  me  to  another  fundamental  principle,  one  we 
frequently  ignore.  In  accepting  government  support , the  church- 
related  college  also  must  clearly  understand  that  accountability  and 
administrative  intrusion  will  inevitably  increase  and  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  institution  will  to  some  degree  diminish.  For  years  we've 
pushed  for  more  support  of  nonpublic  institutions  while  somehow 
assuming  that  government  intervention  would  continue  to  decline. 
That,  I am  convinced,  is  not  the  way  it  works.  With  more  money,  there 
will  inevitably  be  more  control. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  student  aid  can  be  received  without 
"outside"  interference  because  it  goes  directly  to  the  student  and  not 
to  the  institution.  Yet  the  very  "dependency"  these  programs 
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generate  is  in  some  respects  a form  of  benign  control.  Today,  many 
independent  colleges  get  a larger  portion  of  their  budget  from 
government  in  the  form  of  student  aid  than  from  any  other  source. 
And  instead  of  sustaining  "church-related  colleges”  we  may  in  fact  be 
building  a network  of  "federally-related  institutions”  whose  future 
will  be  controlled,  not  by  the  church  or  independent  boards,  but  by 
policy  makers  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Consider  what  would  happen  if  The  Basic  Grant  program  would  be 
significantly  reduced.  Overnight  many  independent  institutions 
would  be  forced  to  close  their  doors.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  I 
faced  the  dilemma  of  permitting  a college  for  which  80%  or  more  of 
the  total  budget  comes  from  government  support  to  continue  to 
mismanage  public  funds,  or  cut  off  those  funds  and  close  the  college. 

If  the  money  goes  directly  to  the  college,  the  prospects  of  influence 
from  outside  become  much  more  intense.  The  New  York  State 
Constitution,  for  example,  "prohibits  state  aid  directly  or  indirectly  to 
any  institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  of  a 
religious  institution.”  In  Pennsylvania,  the  law  makes  it  very  clear  that 
to  be  eligible  for  state  support  a college  cannot  be  "denominational” 
or  "sectarian.”  And  the  First  Amendment  of  the  constitution  clearly 
states  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  . . .” 

These  constitutional  restrictions  that  declare  that  the  state  cannot 
support  religion  drive  us  to  the  very  heart  of  what  we  mean  by 
"church-related  education.”  If  by  "church-related”  we  mean  the 
college  was  started  by  a church  and  that  the  relationship  is  more 
historical  or  sentimental  than  substantial  there  is,  perhaps,  no  serious 
problem.  Or,  if  by  "church-related”  we  mean  a loosely  hung  alliance 
in  which  the  church  and  college  agree  to  cooperate  from  time  to  time 
on  common  projects,  it  is  obvious  that  public  policy  restrictions  can  be 
met.  But  if  the  connection  between  the  college  and  the  church  is 
indeed  organic , I believe  the  constitutionality  question  is  severe.  In 
Tilton  v.  Richardson1  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  federal  money 
could  be  used  to  build  facilities  at  sectarian  institutions  provided  the 
buildings  never  would  be  used  for  religious  purposes.  In  Hunt  v. 
McNair2  the  Court  concluded  that  a Baptist  College  could  receive 
public  support  because  it  was,  they  said,  "pervasively  sectarian”  even 
though  the  Baptist  Convention  elected  the  Board  and  had  sole 
authority  to  amend  the  college  charter. 

In  Roemer  v.  Maryland3  the  ruling  was  more  sweeping.  This  case 
involved  a state  program  that  gave  general  aid  to  church-related 
institutions.  And,  in  a five  to  four  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  constitutional  separation  of  church  and  state  had  not  been 
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violated.  However,  the  court,  did  not  justify  its  decision  by  saying  that 
state  funds  could  in  fact  be  used  to  support  religion.  Instead,  it 
concluded  that  the  religious  commitments  at  these  church-related 
colleges  were  not  "pervasive"  on  the  campus.  Justice  Blackmun 
argued,  for  example,  that  at  these  sectarian  institutions  "the  study  of 
history,  the  learning  of  a foreign  language,  an  athletic  event  were 
not,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "ostensibly  sectarian."  And  he  said  there 
was  little  danger  that  these  acitivities  would  “actually  be  infused  with 
religious  content  or  significance."  Speaking  for  the  minority, 
however,  justice  Brennen  rejected  the  notion  that  the  so-called 
"secular"  and  "religious"  functions  could  be  separated  at  a church- 
related  college.  And  he  argued  that  since  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  two,  the  state  was  in  fact  aiding  the  religious  commitment  of  the 
institution  which  is  contitutionally  not  allowed.  Justice  Stevens,  also 
speaking  for  the  opposition,  warned  of  what  he  called  the  "pernicious 
tendency  of  state  subsidy  to  tempt  religious  schools  to  compromise 
their  religious  mission  without  wholly  abandoning  it."  There  was,  he 
argued  a "disease  of  entanglement"  that  flowed  from  public  aid  to 
church-related  colleges. 

These  decisions  make  one  point  very  clear.  Directaid  tothechurch- 
reiated  college  has  been  supported  by  the  courts  either  because  these 
institutions  are  not  "pervasively  sectarian"  or  because  the  religious 
expectations  of  the  campus,  in  fact,  are  not  enforced.  It  also  seems 
quite  clear  that  if  the  college's  church-relatedness  is  organic,  and  if  it 
lives  up  to  clearly  stated  goals,  the  institution  may  be  ineligible  for 
support. 

Well,  what  are  we  to  make  of  all  of  this?  I remain  convinced  that 
public  money  should  be  made  available  for  church-related  institu- 
tions. But  I also  am  convinced  that  each  church-related  college  must 
carefully  decide  the  conditions  under  which  such  aid  should  be 
accepted,  and  if  basic  changes  are  required,  they  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  clearly  formed  convictions  and  not  just  to  meet  the 
pressures  of  survival.  A church-related  college  has  a special  obligation 
to  interpret  and  extend  the  heritage  of  the  church  and  if  this  function 
can  no  longer  be  effectively  fulfilled  its  central  mission  has  been  lost. 

There  is  no  disgrace  in  stopping  an  institution  when  its  mission  is 
fulfilled.  We  think  institutions  should  live  forever.  God  has  no  such 
hang-up.  Indeed,  it  is  especially  ironic  that  in  our  push  to  maintain 
diversity  in  higher  education — many  church-related  colleges  have,  in 
fact,  been  forced  to  cut  their  historic  ties.  And  instead  of  protecting 
the  uniqueness  of  the  independent  institutions,  public  policies, 
through  court  constraints,  may,  in  fact,  be  forcing  colleges  to  become 
more  and  more  alike. 
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Frankly,  there  should  be  more  discussion  of  this  fundamental  issue 
and  here  I have  a modest  suggestion.  During  wartime,  the  historic 
peace  churches  of  this  nation  got  together  to  advocate  an  Alternative 
Service  Program  for  those  conscientiously  opposed  to  war.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  the  church-related  colleges  of  the  nation  may  now  wish  to 
come  together  to  look  for  ways  for  government  to  support  church- 
related  institutions  while  protecting  fully  their  religious  roots.  The 
church-related  college  has  a special  obligation  to  help  shape  events 
and  to  confront  rather  than  ignore  this  most  essential  issue. 

V 

This  brings  me  to  one  final  proposition.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  independence  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  church-related  college 
will  be  shaped,  not  by  the  policies  of  government,  but  by  the  colleges' 
own  deeply  held  convictions.  I understand  that  to  talk  about 
"convictions"  on  a college  campus  is  a bit  old-fashioned.  Somehow 
we  have  deluded  ourselves  into  believing  that  students  should 
develop  values  while  the  institution  remains  unwilling  or  unable  to 
state  with  clarity  and  conviction  its  own  notion  regarding  what  is  "right 
and  wrong."  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
church-related  education. 

In  his  penetrating  book,  Faith  and  Learning , Alexander  Miller 
commented  on  this  curious  timidity  when  he  wrote: 

"A  decent  tentativeness  is  a wholesome  expression  of  scholarly 
humility.  We  seem  10  have  a sort  of  dogmatic  tentativeness  which 
suggests  that  in  matters  of  moral  judgment,  at  least  it  is  intellectually 
indecent  to  make  up  your  minds." 

But  we  are  once  again  beginning  to  understand  that  education 
divorced  from  values  is  an  illusion.  We  now  realize  that,  as  George 
Steiner  has  reminded  us,  a man  who  is  "intellectually  advanced"  can  at 
the  same  time  be  morally  bankrupt.  We  now  know  that  such  a man  can 
listen  to  Bach  and  Schubert  at  sundown,  he  can  read  Goethe  in  the 
evening,  and  the  next  day  go  to  his  daily  work  at  the  concentration 
camp  to  gas  his  fellowmen.  "What  grows  up  inside  literate  civiliza- 
tion," Steiner  asked,  "that  seems  to  prepare  it  for  the  release  of 
barbarism?" 

The  church-related  college  must  affirm  that  if  education  is  to 
exercise  a moral  force  in  society,  the  process  of  education  must  take 
place  in  a moral  context.  This  is  not  to  suggest  a program  of 
indoctrination  that  suffocates  the  spirit.  Rather,  what  is  called  for  is  a 
climate  that  makes  the  quest  honorable.  The  quest  for  an  education 
that  leads  to  a reverence  for  life  and  a high  regard  for  the  dignity  of 
man. 
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We  urgently  need  colleges  that  will  give  meaning  to  our  shattered 
world  and  this  is  the  unique  challenge  of  the  church-related 
institution. 

What,  then,  are  the  implications  of  public  policy  for  the  church- 
related  college?  First,  the  church  college  must  aggressively  support 
government  at  those  points  where  public  policy  and  Christian 
conscience  clearly  intersect.  The  government,  in  turn,  must  seek  ways 
to  support  directly  and  indirectly  the  church-related  college  so  that 
diversity  in  higher  education  is  maintained.  In  administering  higher 
education  policy,  government  should  see  to  it  that  the  integrity  of  the 
institution  is  maintained.  And  yet  when  the  protections  are  ideal,  the 
church-related  college  must  clearly  understand  that  when  public 
funding  is  received  the  autonomy  of  the  campus  will  to  some  degree 
diminish.  Finally,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  integrity  and 
uniqueness  of  the  church-related  college  will  be  determined  not  by 
government,  but  by  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  define  its  own 
specific  goals  and  to  live  out  its  own  deeply  held  convictions. 


'•Tilton  v.  Richardson,  403  U.S.  672  (1972). 

2Hunt  v.  McNair,  413  U.S.  734  (1973). 

3Roemer  v.  Board  of  Public  Works,  49  L.Ed.  2d  179  (1976). 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE- 
PROPHET  OR  PRIEST? 

).  Lawrence  Burkholder 
President , Goshen  College , Indiana 

The  classical  distinction  between  a prophet  and  a priest,  that  our 
title  implies,  may  be  set  forth  more  clearly  as  a sociological  stereotype, 
as  for  example  in  Max  Weber's  Sociology  of  Religion , than  as  a fact  of 
history.  There  were  times  in  the  history  of  Israel  when  no  distinction 
was  made  between  prophets  and  priests.  Moses,  for  example,  was 
both.  However,  with  the  rise  of  the  monarch,  we  are  told,  prophetic 
and  priestly  roles  were  separated  and  institutionalized.  Our  use  of  the 
concepts  of  prophet  and  priest  is  not  so  much  historical  as  analogical. 
Therefore,  we  would  beg  the  liberty  to  mix  historical  references  and 
sociological  stereotypes  with  a measure  of  impunity. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a prophet?  A prophet  or  prophetess,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  a person  who  speaks  in  behalf  of  God  to  the  social 
order.  Invariably  the  prophet  is  critical  of  the  establishment.  He/she 
preaches  repentance  and  calls  for  changes  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
ideal  vision.  Sometimes  the  changes  could  be  thought  of  as  moderate 
reforms  but  usually  they  refer  to  profound  shifts  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  people  and  in  national  policy.  The  prophet  may  call  for  a 
complete  reordering  of  life  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  God.  The 
historical  context  of  prophecy  is  almost  invariably  crisis — sometimes 
with  the  enemy  at  the  gate.  The  prophet  can  be  heard  crying  against 
oppressors,  criticizing  cultic  practices  and  advocating  redistribution  of 
wealth. 

The  prophet  is  typically  an  outsider,  if  not  socially,  at  least 
psychologically.  He  may  frequent  the  king's  court  but  seldom  as  a 
member  of  the  court.  He  is  a messenger,  not  a manager.  His  demeanor 
is  intense,  sometimes  depressed,  sometimes  rhapsodic.  Sometimes  he 
speaks  in  dispassionate  prose,  sometimes  in  poetry,  sometimes  his 
language  is  historical,  sometimes  mythical.  The  language  of  judgment 
is  as  real  as  fishhooks,  chains,  starvation  and  death.  The  language  of 
restoration  culminates  in  the  language  of  cosmic  transformation — 
"when  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  with  the  lion."  His  identification  with 
God  is  so  complete  that  he  feels  no  need  to  distinguish  his  thoughts 
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from  the  will  of  God.  Alas,  most  prophets  are  rejected  by  the  people, 
persecuted  by  kings  and  ridiculed  by  other  prophets! 

How  did  prophecy  emerge  in  Israel?  Prophecy  emerged  as  an 
institution  with  the  monarchy.  Recall  the  decision  to  have  a king  even 
against  Samuel's  advice — “these  are  the  ways  of  the  king"  Samuel 
warned — and  the  people  replied,  “No,  but  we  will  have  a king  over 
us."  Kingship  arose  in  response  to  the  need  for  order,  stability,  security 
and  continuity.  Clearly  at  that  time  in  their  history  the  Israelites 
preferred  rational  structures  of  the  king's  court  to  the  pure  theocracy 
of  a war-God  in  the  sky  whose  power  was  mediated  fitfully  by 
musclebound  heroes  or  by  tottering  old  men.  In  this  context, 
prophecy  became  a divinely  ordained  instrument  by  which  central- 
ized power  would  come  under  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  faith 
and  values  of  an  earlier  period. 

But  with  kingship  came  the  problems  of  centralized  power — a class 
society,  military  conscription,  imperial  conquest,  Solomonic  extrava- 
gances, a bureaucratic  class,  idolatry  and  decadence.  Hence, 
alongside  (theoretically  above)  the  king  arose  the  prophet. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a priest?  As  Weber  puts  it  “the  priest 
systematized  the  content  of  prophecy  and  the  social  tradition  by 
supplying  a casuistic  framework  of  analysis  and  by  adapting  it  to  the 
customs  of  life."  The  role  of  the  priest  was  to  mediate  between  God's 
holy  will  and  historical  reality.  Priests  interpreted  and  justified  the 
inevitable  from  a religious  point  of  view.  Close  to  the  kingly 
establishment  was  the  priesthood.  They  sanctified  institutions  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  better  to  work  with  humanity  as  it  is  than  to  price 
religion  out  of  the  market.  Priests  sympathized  with  the  human  lot, 
prayed  for  the  king,  routinized  the  cultus,  softened  the  heavenly 
mandate,  vested  ordinary  existence  with  meaning,  spread  a religious 
aura  over  all  of  life,  dispensed  grace  as  evenly  and  as  gently  as  the  rain, 
justified  and  reinforced  the  status  quo.  Theoretically  the  king  brought 
order  and  the  priest  legitimized  it.  Together  they  made  institutional 
life  possible. 

Prophecy  and  priesthood  are  not  accidental.  They  stand  for 
fundamentally  different  approaches  to  reality.  Both  are  inevitable, 
since  we  are  dealing  with  perennial  need  for  change  and  the 
inexorable  need  for  continuity.  Both  can  be  understood  ontologically. 
Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  prophetic  and  priestly  stereotypes  are 
universal,  i.e.,  they  may  be  extended  analogically  to  almost  any 
institution.  Individual  personalities  as  well  as  institutions  may  be  said 
to  be  of  the  prophetic  or  priestly  type. 

By  the  priestly,  in  the  context  of  a college,  we  refer  to  concerns  for 
order,  management,  stability,  solvency,  prudence,  maintenance — a 
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thousand  daily  processes  and  procedures  that  go  into  making  even  a 
small  college  run  smoothly  and  graciously.  I refer  to  common  sense, 
common  grace,  common  courtesy,  routine  religious  practices, 
constituency  relations,  fatherly  images  and  motherly  instincts.  Let  us 
not  disparage  priestly  roles  simply  because  they  are  so  easily 
caricatured  and  because  they  are  so  often  routine,  hum-drum  and  not 
always  performed  by  the  brightest  and  most  striking  of  figures.  For 
unless  the  answer  to  the  religious  question  is  to  dispense  with 
institutions  and  return  to  the  wilderness,  those  priestly  generalists  who 
keep  colleges  running,  who  provide  dedicated  institutional  leader- 
ship and  assure  continuity,  always  hoping  for  better  days,  are  in  the 
service  of  God. 

We  would  not,  however,  enlarge  upon  priestly  roles.  For  priestly 
roles  as  they  have  been  defined  do  not  in  themselves  give  colleges  a 
distinctly  Christian  character,  essential  as  they  may  be.  Priestly  roles 
are  too  closely  allied  to  survival  instincts  and  accepted  bureaucratic 
practices  and  marketing  principles  to  provide  education  with  unique 
Christian  qualities.  Furthermore,  hundreds  of  professional  organiza- 
tions and  consulting  firms  are  available  to  assist  in  the  management  of 
colleges.  In  addition,  over-concern  for  institutional  success  is  a 
perennial  temptation  and  may  prevent  colleges  from  opening 
themselves  up  to  the  prophetic  mandate.  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  only  when  priestly  roles  are  performed  from  the  standpoint  of 
prophetic  faith  are  they  really  performed  as  they  ought  to  be.  A good 
Yahwehist  priest  as  opposed  to  a Canaanitish  priest  is  one  who 
interprets,  teaches  and  applies  to  real  life  the  prophetic  message. 
Therefore,  the  main  body  of  thisaddress  is  to  explore  what  it  means  for 
a college  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  prophetic  tradition. 

What  does  it  mean  to  come  under  the  influence  df  the  prophetic 
tradition?  First  of  all,  let  me  say  it  does  not  mean  to  specialize  in 
turning  out  prophets.  It  is  not  a matter  of  founding  schools  of  the 
prophets.  It  is  not  to  found  schools  that  by  intention  produce 
graduates  who  because  of  their  training  know  in  a special  way  what  is 
wrong  with  the  world  and  what  to  do  about  it.  One  would  hope  that 
that  would  happen  but  if  so  quite  unconsciously.  There  is  something 
presumptuous  and  phony  about  institutionalized  prophecy. 

To  be  sure,  the  Bible  is  on  the  side  of  the  prophets.  It  has  few  words 
of  praise  for  priests  and  almost  nothing  good  to  say  about  kings.  Kings 
are  given  a bad  press.  There  are  virtually  no  good  kings.  Kings,  princes, 
magistrates,  Pharisees  come  off  badly  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is 
predominantly  prophetic  literature.  Even  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  written  from  a prophetic  point  of  view.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  prophetic  literature  came  as  a result  of  a 
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sifting  process.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were  a highly  select 
few,  chosen  in  retrospect  many  years  after  their  time.  Is  it  too  cynical  to 
say  that  out  of  50  prophets  one  or  two  may  be  worth  listening  to?  The 
ratio  of  true  to  false  prophets  in  Macaiah's  day  was  400  to  1!  And,  of 
course,  the  question  is,  how  can  you  tell  a true  prophet  from  a false 
one  except  in  historical  review.  We  have  no  prophetic  litmus  paper. 
Testing  prophecy  is  risky  business.  Furthermore,  watch  out  when 
prophecy  is  in  style.  Those  are  the  times  when  prophets  are  boring, 
fadish,  simplistic,  humorless,  without  historical  perspective  and 
lacking  in  understanding  of  complexity  and  tragedy.  Yes,  let  colleges 
produce  prophets  but  not  as  schools  of  prophecy. 

Furthermore,  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  prophetic 
tradition  is  more  than  to  take  occasional  institutional  stands  on  public 
issues  and  to  make  pronouncements,  as  important asthese  may  be.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  times  when  to  be  silent  is  to  be  disobedient.  One 
recalls  with  admiration  FHarvard  President  Pusey's  courageous 
resistance  to  McCarthyism  in  the  50s.  And  recall  that  many  institutions 
desegregated  early  and  opposed  the  Vietnam  War  before  it  became 
obvious  to  everyone  that  it  was  futile  and  sinful.  We  cannot  assume 
that  colleges  are  prophetic  in  the  Biblical  sense  simply  because  they 
speak  from  a particular  idealogy  or  political  philosophy,  whatever  it 
may  be — leftist,  rightist,  radical,  socialist,  pacifist,  revolutionary.  Just 
speaking  out,  however  courageously,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  stand 
in  the  prophetic  tradition. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Christian  college  is  not  to  perpetuate 
prophecy  as  an  institution  (God  will  take  care  of  that)  but  to  wrestle 
with  the  question  of  what  the  prophets  were  talking  about  and  how  to 
respond  to  it , /.e.,  what  implications  there  may  be  for  the  mission  of  a 
college , its  character , its  organization , its  life , its  faculty  and  its 
students.  A college  is  prophetic  when  its  life  is  controlled  by  the 
prophetic  vision — a vision  that  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  a 
view  of  history,  an  interpretation  of  life,  a source  of  values  and  a 
tradition  of  faithfulness.  The  challenge  is  not  to  be  what  the  prophets 
were  but  to  be  what  the  prophets  called  for.  The  challenge  is  to  make 
explicit  what  appears  to  be  implicit  in  the  prophetic  message,  however 
bewildering  and  costly  that  may  be. 

What  is  the  prophetic  vision?  FJow  can  one  summarize  in  a few 
sentences  that  vision  which  took  root  in  early  Israel,  developed  during 
the  monarchy  and  late  periods  of  Israel's  history  and  was  accepted  as 
the  framework  of  Jesus'  life  and  ministry?  I would  say  that  it  is  a view  of 
humanity  organized  as  a community  or  communities  within  which 
human  potential  is  maximized  by  structures  of  justice , liberty  and 
peace.  This  is  another  way  of  referring  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  goal 
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of  history. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  we  know  what  the  redeemed  community 
would  look  like  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  clear  the  impediments 
and  try  harder.  We  are  dealing  with  the  "mystery”  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
form  of  which  has  never  been  clear  to  anyone.  Positive  references  to 
the  Kingdom  are  made  in  Scripture  primarily  through  analogy,  various 
forms  of  speech,  parables,  and  myth  and  negative  references  are  made 
through  criticism  of  existing  institutions.  But  we  have  enough  clues  as 
to  what  the  Kingdom  is  like  to  know  that  some  structures  and  some 
relationships  are  closer  to  the  prophetic  vision  than  others.  Some 
structures  support  and  others  destroy  human  life.  It  is  the  responsibili- 
ty of  the  academic  community  to  shape  institutional  life  so  that  it  may 
reflect  the  vision  and  become  a base  from  which  the  message  and 
manner  of  the  Kingdom  will  make  an  impact  upon  the  world. 
Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  for  a Christian  college  to  ask:  What  kind  of 
ethos,  what  kind  of  inquiry,  what  kind  of  administration,  what  kind  of 
teaching,  what  kind  of  curricula,  what  kind  of  admissions  practices, 
constituency  relations,  athletic  policies,  community  relations,  cross- 
cultural  experience,  international  education  will  grow  out  of, 
however  imperfectly,  the  prophetic  vision?  Everything  depends  upon 
how  seriously  the  Christian  college  accepts  this  challenge.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a college  simply  to  be  against  what  is  obviously  wrong  and 
to  be  for  what  is  obviously  right.  The  greater  task  is  to  be  in  some 
proximate  way  a community  that  reflects  the  Biblical  vision. 

Obviously  I cannot  set  forth  here  a model  Christian  college.  That 
would  be  a little  like  describing  French  cooking  in  a paragraph.  But  I 
would  feel  less  than  responsible  if  I did  not  at  least  indicate  what  some 
of  the  issues  are.  Maybe  it  would  be  most  helpful  simply  to  state  some 
features  of  a college  that  may  be  in  the  prophetic  tradition.  To  be  sure 
this  is  highly  subjective  and  reflects  my  bias.  It  is  a college: 

1.  Where  faculty,  staff  and  administrators  and  in  some  such  manner, 
students,  relate  to  one  another  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  community. 

2.  Where  intellectual  inquiry  is  oriented  toward  the  meaning  of  the 
prophetic  vision. 

3.  Where  faculty  and  students  are  free  to  develop  as  human  beings. 

4.  Where  the  joys  and  tragedies  of  life  are  shared  communally. 

5.  Where  power  and  decision-making  are  distributed  as  broadly  as 
efficiency  will  permit. 

6.  Where  administrators  relate  to  one  another  collegially — not 
simply  officially  and  bureaucratically  but  personally  as  human  beings. 

7.  Where  discipline  is  gentle  and  redemptive. 

8.  Where  the  competitive  spirit  is  moderated  by  special  concern  for 
the  weaker  students. 
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9.  Where  students  are  free  to  test  ideas,  to  take  risks  and  to  grow  as 
human  beings  through  success  and  failure. 

10.  Where  faculty  and  students  are  encouraged  to  ask  questions 
concerning  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality,  i.e.,  not  just  how  to  prepare 
for  jobs. 

11 . Where  tough  perennial  problems  may  be  examined  institution- 
ally. 

12.  Where  the  issues  facing  the  world  are  considered  with  a sense  of 
responsibility  and  risk. 

13.  Where  the  spirit  of  servanthood  is  upheld  as  a way  of  life. 

14.  Where  faculty  and  students  seek  to  overcome  national  or  class 
or  ethnic  parochialism  and  learn  the  meaning  of  cultural  relativity 
through  cross-cultural  or  international  experience. 

15.  Where  the  college  authorities  care  about  the  campus  ethos 
insofar  as  a supporting  milieu  can  be  influenced  intentionally. 

16.  Where  faculty  share  economic  resources,  live  within  reasonable 
limits  and  accept  simple  styles  of  living. 

17.  Where  aesthetic  experience  is  encouraged  along  with  intellec- 
tual life. 

18.  Where  the  faculty  is  capable  of  radical  innovations  through 
consensual  decision-making. 

19.  Where  athletics  are  pursued  for  enjoyment  and  broad 
participation  without  commercialization. 

20.  Where  salary  scales  are  influenced  by  egalitarian  principles. 

21.  Where  the  college  and  the  churches  are  accountable  to  one 
another  in  a covenantal  relationship. 

22.  Where  professors  care  about  students — their  total  development 
and  not  simply  their  intellectual  progress. 

23.  Where  concern  for  the  poor  and  the  victims  of  exploitation  and 
injustice  is  expressed  concretely  as  well  as  academically. 

24.  Where  the  college  takes  official  positions  on  public  affairs  that 
are  sometimes  highly  unpopular  and  may  lead  to  loss  of  support. 

25.  Where  the  college  views  history  as  a process  that  is  open  to 
personal  and  corporate  initiatives,  i.e.,  where  socialized  determinism 
is  resisted. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  and  still  not  communicate  adequately  what 
it  is  about  a college  that  expresses  its  prophetic  character.  Differences 
between  Christian  colleges  and  secular  colleges  result  from  many 
factors — some  historical,  some  administrative,  some  spiritual,  some 
structural,  some  philosophical.  Ultimately,  the  difference  is  expressed 
most  poignantly  in  the  quality  of  the  ethos  or  milieu — “The  milieu  . . . 
is  the  ultimate  message/' 

A Christian  college  that  wants  to  be  faithful  to  the  prophetic  vision 
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seeks  to  cut  across  certain  accepted  practices  of  higher  education.  It 
seeks  to  find  answers  to  some  of  the  distortions  of  higher  education — 
departmental  independence,  arbitrary  management,  impersonal 
relations,  absence  of  an  integrating  philosophy,  professionalism,  over- 
specialization, careerism,  intellectual  snobbishness,  computer  orien- 
tation, technological  determinism,  secularism,  individualism,  greed, 
ethical  libertinism,  militarism,  nationalism  and  parochialism.  We 
would  not  claim  that  Christian  colleges  are  the  single  answer  to  the 
problems  facing  the  educational  establishment  but  we  do  claim  that 
Christian  colleges  have  a unique  opportunity  to  provide  significant 
educational  alternatives  at  a time  when  a general  feeling  of  lostness 
has  descended  upon  many  institutions  of  higher  education.  Christian 
colleges  at  least  have  the  strength  of  a point  of  view.  They  may  offer 
creative  possibilities  of  academic  life  that  flow  from  communal  life  and 
organization. 

But  everybody  knows  that  Christian  colleges  of  the  communal  sort 
have  their  own  set  of  problems.  Life  in  community  may  be  the  ideal 
mode  of  human  existence,  but  precisely  what  forms  of  communal  life 
are  most  fulfilling  is,  of  course,  a perennial  problem.  When  communal 
life  is  defective  its  hurt  is  cruel,  for  it  is  intensely  personal  and  its 
defects  are  difficult  to  recognize  for  what  they  are.  Teaching  at  a 
church-related  college  can  be  a wonderful  and  awful  experience.  Let 
me  indicate  some  issues  that  face  prophetically-oriented  colleges. 

1.  How  radically  shall  the  prophetic  vision  be  interpreted?  There 
are  ways  of  interpreting  the  prophetic  tradition,  including  jesus  and 
His  teachings,  that  carry  devastatingly  critical  implications  for  any 
institution.  How  does  a college  community  respond  to  its  more 
radically  minded  members  who  are  perennially  dissatisfied  with  what 
they  perceive  as  compromises  with  the  world  and  who  insist  upon 
such  an  obvious  break  with  generally  accepted  patterns  that  the  unity 
of  the  college  may  be  threatened  and  the  existence  of  the  college  may 
be  placed  in  jeopardy? 

For  some  faculty,  for  example,  brotherhood  means  egalitarianism. 
Hence,  salaries  should  be  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  no  material 
recognition  should  be  given  to  degrees  or  experience  or  departmen- 
tal leadership  or  administrative  responsibility.  Withholding  taxes  is 
seen  as  an  unacceptable  compromise;  marketing  principles  are  seen 
as  reflection  of  Madison  Avenue,  the  president  is  suspected  of 
listening  to  the  wrong  segment  of  the  constituency  or  being  too 
friendly  with  town  people;  the  more  radical  elements  are  sure  that 
solicitations  among  thegeneral  public  will  influence  policy.  PR  cannot 
be  redeemed. 

There  are  others  who  interpret  the  tradition  more  loosely,  allowing 
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the  college  to  adapt  more  or  less  to  the  general  pattern  of  higher 
education.  They  see  the  beneficial  aspects  of  the  system  and  point  to 
the  fact  that  adaptation  in  higher  education  is  no  different  than  in 
business  and  professional  life.  They  are  likely  to  argue  that  radical 
adherence  to  the  tradition  may  erect  unnecessary  barriers  between 
the  college  and  the  world.  They  also  point  out  that  the  degree  to  which 
colleges  are  dependent  upon  government  is  part  of  a larger  pattern  of 
dependence  upon  the  public  sector. 

The  more  accommodating  members  of  the  college  community  are 
likely  to  be  less  insistent  upon  faculty  appointments  along  denomina- 
tional lines;  some  may  argue  for  non-Christian  faculty  in  order  to 
broaden  the  intellectual  spectrum.  One  could  go  on  and  on.  All  the 
arguments  that  at  one  time  or  another  have  been  advanced  in  the 
church  and  world  or  “Christ  and  culture " debate  continue  as 
discussions  having  to  do  with  the  identity  and  mission  of  the  Christian 
college. 

To  be  sure  a president's  life  is  full  of  situations  in  which  he  and  his 
administrative  officers  must  calculate  the  meaning  of  alternatives,  i.e., 
whether  a particular  policy  involves  a compromise  of  principle  and  if 
so  how  seriously  and  what  the  consequences  of  this  or  that  decision 
are  likely  to  be.  What  do  you  do  when  various  elements  of  the  church 
constituency  disagree,  each  making  its  demands,  or  when  students 
and  their  parents  represent  different  expectations,  or  when  major 
contributors  apply  subtle  and  sometimes  not  so  subtle  pressures  upon 
the  administration,  or  when  alumni  try  to  dictate  athletic  policies,  or 
when  the  college  is  so  precariously  situated  that  the  president's  own 
integrity  as  a human  being  is  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  politicizing  of 
his  entire  life?  How  often  I have  said  to  myself:  “O  for  5 million  dollars 
endowment  so  that  I could  tell  some  people  where  to  get  off  at." 

In  times  of  conflict,  prophetic  and  priestly  concerns  vie  for 
dominance.  There  is  no  formula  by  which  it  can  be  known  ahead  of 
time  where  to  draw  the  line.  Somewhere  between  violating  the 
institution's  reason  for  being  and  risking  extinction  are  many  points  at 
which  the  need  for  change  and  continuity  may  be  balanced.  In  general 
the  strongest  pressures  are  for  keeping  the  institution  on  a steady 
course  rather  than  risking  the  security  of  jobs  and  reputations.  The 
pressures  upon  colleges  belonging  to  the  sectarian  tradition  are 
especially  complex  since  the  theologies  of  sectarians  call  for  the  risks 
of  radical  discipleship  and  make  no  theoretical  provision  for 
compromise,  while  at  the  same  time,  sectarian  constituencies  expect 
their  colleges  to  do  more  or  less  what  is  necessary  to  operate,  if  not 
flourish. 

How  often  a sectarian  president  goes  to  the  office  in  the  morning 
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determined  to  maintain  an  absolute  ethic  as  would  a Mennonite;  by 
noon  he  compromises  but  rationalizes  it  as  would  a Calvinist;  by 
evening  he  begs  for  forgiveness  as  would  a Lutheran! 

2.  Assuming  that  righteousness  lies  generally  on  the  side  of 
prophetic  risk,  the  problem  facing  the  college  is  consensus.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  a courageous  president  or  a riskful  board  of  trustees. 
One  cannot  commit  an  institution  as  one  may  commit  one's  own  body 
or  reputation.  All  that  a prophet  has  to  lose  is  his  life!  To  commit  an 
institution,  however,  is  to  commit  the  interests  of  other  people  as 
well — faculty,  students,  boards,  churches,  communities,  etc.  It  is 
simply  impossible — often  impossible  legally — to  spring  a radical  policy 
or  pronouncement  or  whatever,  upon  all  concerned.  An  institution  is 
not  the  same  as  an  individual.  In  this  connection  our  topic,  “The 
Christian  College — Prophet  or  Priest?"  would  be  accepted  by  an 
unreconstructed  Weberian  sociologist  as  a euphemism.  According  to 
Weber  prophets  are  individuals  only.  A prophetic  institution  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Institutions  are  by  nature  conservative  in  the 
sense  that  there  are  assumed  limits  to  which  their  corporate 
selflessness  can  be  carried.  These  limits  are  presupposed  by  law  as  well 
as  tradition.  Trustees  and  administrators  are  entrusted  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  institution.  They  are  not  entitled  to  give  “Old  Main"  away 
to  even  the  neediest  and  to  the  most  persistent. 

If  the  problem  facing  a prophetic  institution  is  institutional 
consensus,  then  the  question  follows:  Under  what  conditions  may 
risk-taking  be  assumed?  In  other  words,  how  do  you  get  faculty, 
students,  administration,  board  members,  contributors  and  the 
church  constituency  to  allow  their  interests  to  be  risked  for  the  sake  of 
a moral  principle  or  social  position? 

I believe  that  institutions  can  be  prophetic,  at  least  occasionally  up 
to  a point.  I would  like  to  suggest  certain  conditions  under  which 
institutional  prophecy  may  be  possible: 

(1)  Prophecy  may  be  possible  if  the  theological  and  historical 
tradition  to  which  the  college  belongs  may  be  said  to  be  prophetic. 
Prophetic  action  can  be  advocated  and  defended  if  one  can  allude  to 
heroes  of  the  faith,  martyrs,  or  founders  of  the  tradition  or 
constitutional  provisions  that  point  in  the  direction  of  prophetic  life 
and  witness.  If  the  tradition  is  prophetic  then  the  burden  of  the  proof 
lies  with  priestly  conservatives. 

(2)  By  the  same  token,  it  is  necessary  for  a prophetic  college  to 
assume  responsibility  for  recalling,  interpreting  and  propagating  the 
tradition.  This  may  be  done  in  many  ways — through  theological 
updating,  historical  studies,  pageants,  festivals,  pilgrimages.  The 
college  must  in  many  cases  educate  the  church  constituencies  which 
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consist  by  and  large  of  people  who  may  not  have  the  time  or  the 
inclination  to  seek  to  understand  the  tradition.  And,  the  same  may  be 
said  with  respect  to  the  faculty  and  students.  Faculties  will  allow  their 
security  to  be  risked  only  if  they  identify  intelligently  and  freely  in  a 
process  of  learning  and  consensus  formation.  Faculties  of  Christian 
colleges  must  have  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  theology.  Some 
years  ago  Goshen  College  sponsored  a two  and  one-half  week 
Theological  Workshop  funded  by  Lilly  Endowment  in  which  virtually 
all  faculty  studied  theology.  It  is  good  for  the  president  of  a Christian 
college  to  be  an  interpreter  and  teacher  of  the  tradition.  The  role  of 
leading  personalities  among  faculty  and  administration  is  extremely 
important. 

(3)  Frequently  there  are  individual  prophets  among  faculty  or 
administrators  who  need  to  be  encouraged  to  speak  out.  The  Christian 
college  must  provide  them  a base  from  which  to  speak  even  if  there 
may  be  times  when  the  institution  as  such  cannot  identify  officially 
with  the  position. 

Despite  our  cynicism  about  institutional  possibilities,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  while  courageous  actions  may  be  initiated  by 
individuals,  they  seldom  become  effective  unless  they  are  supported 
by  institutions.  It  took  Rosie  Parks  and  Martin  Luther  King  as 
individuals  to  call  attention  to  racial  injustice  but  their  cause  became 
effective  only  as  desegregation  became  the  law  of  the  land  and  as 
schools,  businesses,  hospitals  and  political  institutions  were  integrat- 
ed. 

If  one  were  to  examine  what  has  happened  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  within  the  past  100  years  one  would  have  to  conclude  that 
virtually  every  creative  development  originated  in  one  of  her 
institutions  and  especially  in  her  colleges  and  seminaries.  To  my 
knowledge  few  independent  personalities  or  congregations  have 
brought  new  ideas  to  the  brotherhood.  As  a rule,  congregations  are 
more  priestly  conservative  than  colleges  and  seminaries  who  for  the 
most  part  live  a precarious  existence  of  dependence  upon  the 
congregations.  Institutional  experience  may,  therefore,  be  more 
mysterious  than  Weber  realized  when  he  assumed  that  institutionsare 
intrinsically  conservative  and  defensive  to  a degree  that  is  not  of 
necessity  the  case  for  individuals. 

Finally,  I would  propose  an  additional  analogy.  The  prophet  and 
priest  analogies  rooted  as  they  are  in  Biblical  history  are  not  adequate 
to  describe  institutional  life  and  decision-making,  especially  at  a 
college  campus.  They  may  help  us  to  understand  two  inevitable 
institutional  polarities  in  tension  but  they  do  not  in  themselves 
indicate  by  what  means  the  tension  may  be  resolved.  If  the  prophetic 
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bias  does  not  mean  mindless  duplication  of  the  past,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  make  judgments  as  to  what  to  do.  This  leads  me  to  suggest 
another  analogy  also  rooted  in  the  Bible  but  less  firmly — the  analogy 
of  “wise  man.” 

This  I think  is  terribly  important  to  Christian  colleges.  I refer  to  the 
significance  of  the  total  experience  of  mankind  for  decision-making 
and  identity  formation.  I think  it  is  significant  that  Christian  liberal  arts 
colleges  are  not  Bible  schools.  By  virtue  of  incorporating  the  liberal 
arts  into  the  curriculum,  they  say  in  effect  that  they  are  open  to 
wisdom,  i.e.,  (1)  the  wisdom  of  Christian  experience  and  (2)  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  as  mediated  through  classical  knowledge.  By 
classical  knowledge  I mean  knowledge  mediated  by  philosophy, 
literature,  law,  science  and  the  arts.  A wise  man  is  one  who  makes 
judgments  based  upon  universal  knowledge.  Hence,  college  presi- 
dents should  not  only  read  prophets  like  Jeremiah  and  priests  like  Ezra 
but  philosophers  like  Plato  and  Aristotle — not  to  speak  of  modern 
thinkers. 

If  prophets  symbolize  the  need  for  change  and  priests  symbolize  the 
need  for  continuity,  the  wise  man  symbolizes  the  need  for  rational 
judgments  based  upon  the  total  experience  of  humanity. 

Prophet,  priest,  wise  man,  these  three.  The  greatest  of  these  is 
prophet  but  it  takes  a wise  man  to  be  a good  one  in  the  institutional 
setting. 
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CHRISTIAN  FAITH  IN  A WORLD  OF 
AUTONOMOUS  DISCIPLINES 

Richard  J.  Mouw 

Professor  of  Philosophy , Calvin  College 

Our  topic  in  this  session  is  a broad-ranging  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
know  just  where  to  plunge  in.  Furthermore,  we  are  a group  of  people 
who  represent  a variety  of  fields  of  academic  interest,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  theological  and  confessional  perspectives.  And  so,  I must  say 
at  the  outset  that  I will  “solve”  very  little  in  this  presentation.  My  goals 
are  rather  modest  ones:  to  say  some  things  which  are  relevant  to  the 
assigned  topic  and  to  stimulate  some  thinking  and  dialogue  on  this 
important  subject.  And  it  is  an  important  subject.  Christian  higher 
education  faces  some  important  challenges — challenges  to  institu- 
tions as  well  as  to  individual  scholars  in  specific  disciplines.  One 
important  dimension  of  a proper  response  to  these  challenges  is  for 
representatives  of  Christian  higher  education  to  think  long  and  hard 
about  how  the  Christian  faith  relates  to  the  substance  and  processes  of 
education. 

My  task  today  is  to  explore  this  relationship  with  reference  to  the 
assigned  title  for  this  session:  “Christian  faith  in  a world  of 
autonomous  disciplines.”  The  two  key  terms  in  this  title,  “Christian 
faith”  and  “autonomous  disciplines”  are  not  unambiguous.  So,  I will 
start  out  by  discussing  these  terms,  beginning  with  the  question  of 
what  it  means  to  ascribe  “autonomy”  to  the  academic  disciplines. 

******** 

In  some  Christian  circles  the  word  “autonomy”  is  regularly  used 
with  a sense  of  disapproval.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  my  own  Dutch 
Calvinist  tradition,  where  we  often  find  strong  criticisms  being  lodged 
against  the  idea  of  “the  autonomy  of  man,”  or  “the  autonomy  of 
human  reason.”  Those  Christians  for  whom  the  term  “autonomy” 
raises  red  flags  are  thinking  of  the  notion  that  human  beings  are  “a  law 
unto  themselves.”  They  are  thinking  of  a would-be  autonomous 
person  as  someone  who  attempts  to  be  a “self-legislator.” 

This  is,  of  course, a common  useof  theterm.  Itistheway  Kantusesit 
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when  he  explains  the  third  formulation  of  “the  categorical  impera- 
tive" in  his  Foundations  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals . 1 Morality, 
according  to  Kant,  presupposes  the  “autonomy  of  the  will."  In 
ascertaining  our  moral  obligations  we  must,  as  moral  agents,  view 
ourselves  as  self-legislators.  We  must  think  of  ourselves  as,  in  Kant's 
phrase,  “giving  universal  laws."  If  someone  were  tothink  that  morality 
at  its  very  basis,  has  to  do  with  obeying  someone  else's  laws — say,  the 
commands  of  God — this  would  be  fundamentally  mistaken,  according 
to  Kant.  For  morality  requires  that  we  be  our  own  moral  legislators. 

This  insistence  that  we  view  ourselves  as  self-legislators  is  also 
present  in  a variety  of  other,  more  recent,  theoretical  perspectives  and 
popular  social  movements:  for  example,  in  the  existentialist's  call  for 
human  beings  to  be  self-creators;  in  Marxism's  ultimate  rejection  of  all 
forms  of  authority  relations;  in  Fritz  Perls's  “Gestalt  Prayer"  (“I'm  not 
in  this  world  to  live  up  to  your  expectations,  you're  not  in  this  world  to 
live  up  to  mine");  and  in  Frank  Sinatra's  musical  apologia  to  the  effect 
that  he  may  have  hurt  some  people,  he  may  have  made  a lot  of 
mistakes,  he  may  have  messed  up  some  important  opportunities,  but 
at  least  he  can  say  this  much — and  after  all,  this  is  what  really  counts  in 
the  final  analysis — “I  did  it  my  way!" 

Those  Christians  who  reject  this  notion  of  “autonomy"  are,  as  I view 
things,  correct  in  doing  so.  The  fundamental  desire  to  act  as  a self- 
legislator stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Biblical  scheme.  Indeed  in  this 
notion  of  autonomy  we  hear  echoes  of  the  ancient  lie  of  the  Serpent: 
“and  you  will  be  like  God,  knowing  good  and  evil"  (Genesis  3:5). 
Whether  the  project  of  human  self-legislation  takes  an  individualistic 
form,  as  in  various  versionsof  egoism,  wherein  each  human  individual 
may  act  without  taking  into  account  the  wants  and  needs  of  others,  or 
whether  it  takes  a more  communal  form,  in  which  collective  human 
judgment  is  taken  as  the  ultimate  appeal  in  decision-making,  the 
project  runs  afoul  of  Biblical  prescriptions:  “There  is  a way  which 
seems  right  to  a man,  but  its  end  is  the  way  of  death"  (Proverbs  14:12); 
“I  know,  O Lord,  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  that  it  is  not  in 
man  who  walks  to  direct  his  steps"  (Jeremiah  10:23);  “Fear  God,  and 
keep  his  commandments;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man" 
(Ecclesiastes  12:13). 

This  sense  of  “autonomy"  will  not,  of  course,  have  any  direct 
bearing  on  our  present  discussion.  It  is  a sense  of  autonomy  which 
applies  to  individuals  or  to  groups  of  persons.  The  sense  that  we  are 
looking  for  must  apply  to  academic  disciplines.  It  is  the  disciplines 
which,  in  our  title,  are  described  as  “autonomous."  Note  that  I have 
said  that  the  “self-legislating"  sense  of  autonomy,  as  it  applies  to 
persons,  will  have  no  direct  bearing  on  our  present  discussion.  But  it 
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may  have  an  indirect  bearing.  It  may  be  that  the  reason  why  some 
people  want  to  view  disciplines  as  “autonomous”  has  something  to  do 
with  their  view  that  human  beings  are  “autonomous.”  It  may  be,  for 
example,  that  some  people  want  the  disciplines  to  be  autonomous 
with  regard  to  the  Christian  faith  becasse  they  do  not  want  that  faith  to 
intrude  in  any  way  into  human  investigations  of  reality.  So,  some  of  us, 
in  discussing  the  sense  in  which  the  disciplines  are  autonomous,  may 
want  to  keep  this  other  sense  of  autonomy — the  sense  in  which  it 
applies  to  persons  who  desire  to  be  self-legislators — in  the  backs  of 
our  minds. 

One  way  in  which  we  might  think  of  the  disciplines  as  autonomous 
is  in  the  sense  that  each  discipline  has  its  own  laws — each  discipline  is, 
as  it  were,  “self-lawed.”  We  need  not  bother  ourselves  here  with 
establishing  a very  technical  sense  of  “law.”  A given  discipline  will 
employ  certain  theoretical  postulates,  certain  “primitive  terms,” 
certain  “law-like”  statements  which  may  in  fact  be — say,  in  the  social 
sciences — nothing  more  than  very  well  established  inductive  generali- 
zations. To  say  that  each  discipline  is  “autonomous,”  then,  is  to  say  that 
each  has  its  own  unique  law-structure,  its  own  conceptual  framework. 
A discipline  focuses  on  a distinct  segment  or  aspect  of  reality,  and  each 
discipline  will  account  for  its  distinct  segment  of  reality  in  terms  of  a 
unique  set  of  terms,  concepts  and  generalizations.  Thus,  physics 
studies  one  segment  or  aspect  of  reality,  biology  another,  and 
sociology  yet  another.  Each  employs  a unique  conceptual  apparatus 
appropriate  to  its  distinct  aspect.  In  that  sense,  each  is  autonomous; 
each  has  its  own  law-structure. 

Now,  is  each  of  those  fields  that  we  call  “the  disciplines” 
autonomous  in  this  sense?  It  is  worth  noting  that  actual  challenges 
have  been  launched  against  the  autonomous  status  of  some  of  the 
disciplines.  For  example,  Ernest  Nagel,  in  his  by-now  standard  work  in 
the  philosophy  of  science.  The  Structure  of  Science,  notes  that  some 
“Outstanding  biologists  as  well  as  physical  scientists  have  . . . 
concluded  that  the  methods  of  the  physical  sciences  are  fully 
adequate  to  the  materials  of  biology,  and  many  of  these  scientists  have 
been  confident  that  the  whole  of  biology  would  become  simply  a 
chapter  of  physics  and  chemistry.”2  Nagel  even  explicitly  refers  to  this 
contention  as  a challenge  to  the  status  of  “biology  as  an  inherently 
autonomous  discipline.”3 

This  challenge  to  the  autonomy  of  biology  has  to  do  with  matters  of 
this  sort:  biology  focuses  on  living  organisms;  it  studies  the  overall 
behavior  of  organisms  and  analyzes  the  ways  in  which  the  parts  of  an 
organism  interact  with  each  other,  and  how  they  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  larger  organism  of  which  they  are  parts.  In 
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conducting  these  studies  biologists  use  terms  which  are  not  found  in, 
say,  physics  and  chemistry:  terms  such  as  “sex,”  “cellular  division,” 
“heredity,”  and  “adaptation.”4  Biologists,  in  dealing  with  the 
phenomena  denoted  by  these  terms,  use  a pattern  of  explanation, 
“teleological”  or  “purposive”  explanation,  which  is  not  found  in 
physics  and  chemistry. 

The  challenge  to  biology's  alleged  autonomy  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  these  features  of  biological  investigation  constitute 
only  prima  facie  differences  between  biology  and  physics  and 
chemistry.  Teleological  explanations,  it  is  alleged,  can  be  reformulat- 
ed, without  loss  of  meaning,  into  equivalent  nonteleological 
explanations.  All  biological  claims  containing  allegedly-unique 
biological  terms  can  be  “translated”  (in  some  important  sense)  into 
claims  which  use  only  the  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Allegedly- 
unique  biological  laws  can  be  logically  derived  from  laws  or 
statements  proper  to  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  issues  at  stake  here  are  immensely  complicated,  and  I will  not 
pursue  them.  I might  note,  however,  that  there  are  analogous 
challenges  to  the  alleged  autonomy  of  other  disciplines.  For  example, 
some  socio-biologists  have  called  for  a “biologicizing”  of  sociology, 
apparently  holding  that  the  social  behavior  of  human  beings  can  in 
some  sense  be  “accounted  for”  in  terms  of  genetic  adaptation.  And  it  \ 
seems  quite  obvious  that  theology's  status  as  an  autonomous 
discipline  has  been  under  regular  attack  in  the  past  century,  with  a 
variety  of  attempts  to  “reduce”  theology  to  psychology,  sociology, 
economics,  and  even  biology. 

What  should  Christian  scholars  say  about  these  challenges  to  the 
alleged  autonomous  status  of  this  or  that  discipline?  The  case  of 
theology  is,  of  course,  a special  one  for  Christians;  there  it  seems 
especially  appropriate  to  resist  the  attempted  reductions.  As  for  the 
other  cases,  the  Christian  response  must  be  based  on  painstaking 
empirical  and  logical  and  philosophical  investigation.  But  I do  think 
that  Christians  will  want  to  be  very  cautious  about  getting  caught  up  by 
the  spirit  of  various  “reductionistic”  programs.  In  some  cases — for 
example,  the  challenge  to  biological  autonomy — we  will  be  motivated 
by  a bias  in  favor  of  viewing  God's  creation  in  terms  of  richness  and 
complexity.  In  the  case  of  sociobiology  we  will  want  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  important  contentions  about  human  nature, 
the  basis  of  human  motivation,  and  the  complexities  of  human  cultural 
activity  and  formation,  are  at  stake.  For  example,  the  anthropologist 
Marshall  Sahlins,  in  his  critique  of  “socio-biology,”  insists  that  “while 
[the  biological]  is  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  for  culture  ...  it  is 
completely  unable  to  specify  the  cultural  properties  of  human 
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behavior  or  their  variations  from  one  group  to  another/'5  It  seems  to 
me  that  Christians  ought  to  be  committed  to  a view  of  the  complexity 
of  culture  which  would  make  them  very  sympathetic  to  this  line 
of  criticism. 

It  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  each  of  the  challenges  to  the 
alleged  autonomy  of  a specific  discipline,  such  as  biology  or  sociology 
or  theology,  is  at  present  based  on  promissory  notes.  The  required 
reductions,  "translations"  and  logical  deductions  have  not  yet  taken 
place.  What  we  have,  in  each  of  the  cases  mentioned,  are  assurances 
from  some  quarters  that  they  will  take  place  in  the  future,  when  as  yet 
unrealized  conditions  obtain. 

Furthermore,  these  specific  challenges  to  the  alleged  autonomy  of 
specific  disciplines  do  not,  even  if  they  were  already  successful,  by 
themselves  challenge  the  existence  of  a plurality  of  autonomous 
disciplines,  in  the  sense  of  a plurality  of  disciplines  which  have  their 
own  unique  law-structures  or  conceptual  frameworks.  In  order  for  a 
wholesale  challenge  of  that  sort  to  be  successful  one  would  have  to 
argue  effectively  that  there  is  only  one  autonomous  discipline,  and 
that  all  other  allegedly  autonomous  disciplines  are  in  some  important 
sense  "reducible"  to  that  discipline.  This  conclusion  has,  of  course, 
been  proposed  by  various  "mechanistic  materialists,"  such  as  Thomas 
Hobbes  and  some  of  his  metaphysical  offspring.  But,  given  their 
present  level  of  achievement,  coupled  with  a healthy  Christian 
scepticism  about  such  proposals,  we  ought  to  treat  these  contentions 
with  even  less  seriousness  than  we  do  the  more  limited  reductionistic 
projects. 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  most  of  our  college  and  university 
curricula — and  our  elementary  and  secondary  school  curricula  as 
well — are  organized  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a plurality  of 
autonomous  disciplines,  and  that  these  disciplines  correspond  to  a 
plurality  of  segments  or  aspects  of  reality,  including  cultural  or  social 
reality. 

To  speak  of  many  different  autonomous  disciplines  in  this  way  is  not 
to  imply  that  these  disciplines  have  nothing  in  common,  or  that  they 
are  completely  shut  off  from  each  other.  Here  too  our  practice  tells  us 
otherwise.  Courses  and  projects  of  an  inter-disciplinary,  multi- 
disciplinary and  cross-disciplinary  nature  are  commonplace,  and 
hardly  seem  to  be  exercises  in  illegal  traffic  across  inviolable 
disciplinary  borders.  Indeed,  courses  in  biochemistry,  political 
sociology,  and  social  psychology  show  up  in  even  the  most  staid  of 
curricula.  We  will  return  to  the  matter  of  inter-disciplinary  exploration 
further  on. 


******* 
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There  is  yet  another  sense  which  the  term  “autonomous”  might 
carry,  as  the  term  appears  in  our  assigned  title.  We  might  think  of  the 
disciplines  as  being  autonomous  with  regard  to  the  Christian  faith 
itself.  Thus,  we  might  interpret  our  title  in  this  way:  “Christian  faith  in 
a world  of  disciplines  which  are  autonomous  with  respect  to  that 
faith.”  Here  the  word  “autonomous”  means  something  like 
“independent” — with  the  suggestions  in  our  present  context  that  the 
disciplines  function  independently  of  the  Christian  faith. 

I genuinely  doubt  that  those  who  formulated  our  topic  for  today 
had  anything  so  radical  in  mind.  I would  certainly  find  this  to  bea  very 
confused  way  of  stating  the  case.  For  if  the  disciplines  are  actually  cut 
off  from  the  Christian  faith,  there  really  is  nothing  to  talk  about  byway 
of  relating  the  two.  Under  such  conditions  the  best  we  could  do  is  to 
talk  about  how  we  might  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  absence  of  any 
positive  relationship  of  faith  to  the  substance  of  learning. 

But  the  consideration  of  this  logical  possibility  at  least  brings  us  to 
the  point  where  we  must  assess  the  second  of  the  somewhat 
ambiguous  terms  in  our  assigned  title,  in  this  case  “Christian  faith.” 
What  do  we  mean  by  “Christian  faith”  when  we  ask  how  it  relates  to  a 
plurality  of  disciplines,  each  of  which  has  its  own  law-structure  or 
conceptual  framework?  It  might  be  helpful  to  sort  out  several  things 
which  people  might  have  in  mind  when  they  inquire  into  the 
relationship  between  “Christian  faith”  and  the  academic  disciplines. 

One  possible  meaning  has  to  do  with  ecclesiastically-defined 
religion.  Here  we  might  ask  how  the  Christian  scholar  relates  his  or  her 
disciplinary  pursuits  to  the  official  teachings  of  the  specific  ecclesiasti- 
cal body  of  which  he  or  she  is  a member.  All  churches,  to  one  degree 
or  another,  define  the  boundaries  of  “orthodoxy” — whether  the 
definitions  are  laid  down  by  the  office  of  the  magisterium,  or  by 
synods,  councils,  conventions  or  “annual  meetings,”  or  whether  they 
are  codified  in  the  form  of  creeds,  catechisms,  encyclicals  or  pastoral 
letters. 

Needless  to  say,  many  of  the  skirmishes  and  major  battles  in  the 
history  of  the  warfare  between  science  and  religion  have  had  to  do 
with  conflicts  between  announced  findings  within  this  or  that 
academic  discipline  and  the  official  teachings  of  ecclesiastical  bodies: 
the  Galileo  case,  the  Darwinian  controversies,  discussions  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  “higher  criticism” — these  are  cases  in  point. 
The  recent  controversy  among  Roman  Catholics  over  the  Vatican's 
censure  of  the  theologian  Hans  Kung  is  a contemporary  manifestation 
of  this  tension,  with  many  Roman  Catholic  scholars  suggesting  that 
theological  investigation  must  be  pursued  independently  of  church 
control — and  with  some  even  suggesting  that  the  community  of 
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scholars  ought  to  function  as  its  own  de  facto  magisterium. 

My  own  inclinations  here  are  to  insist  on  some  pattern  of 
accountability  on  the  part  of  Christian  scholars  toward  ecclesiastical 
authorities — but  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursuethis  matter  in  the 
present  discussion.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  ecclesiastical  authority 
on  such  matters  has  been  greatly  abused  in  the  past — and  it  is 
undoubtedly  being  abused  inthepresentaswell.  It  is  also  certainlythe 
case  that  in  past  conflicts  between  churchly  authority  and  Christian 
scholars  the  church  has  been  on  the  wrong  side  of  various  disputes.  If 
it  is  legitimate,  then,  for  the  church  to  set  boundaries  for  its  scholars — 
and  I have  indicated  some  sympathies  for  doing  so — it  is  nonetheless 
the  case  that  the  boundaries  must  not  be  set  in  such  a way  that 
legitimate  scholarly  pursuits  are  inhibited,  or  that  the  reform  and 
revision  of  churchly  teachings  are  made  extremely  difficult. 

A second  sense  of  "Christian  faith”  might  focus  primarily  on  the 
discipline  of  theology.  Here,  when  we  ask  how  Christian  faith  relates 
to  the  academic  disciplines,  what  we  mean  is  something  like  this:  to 
what  degree  are  the  rest  of  the  disciplines  as  pursued  by  Christians 
independent  of  the  work  of  theologians?  Note  that  the  first  sense  of 
"Christian  faith,”  which  we  just  discussed,  raised  the  specter  of  what 
we  might  think  of  as  "ecclesiastical  imperialism.”  This  second  sense 
raises  the  specter  of  "theological  imperialism.”  My  own  discipline  of 
philosophy  has  in  the  past  suffered  on  account  of  an  imperialism  of 
this  sort — to  the  degree  that  the  relationship  between  philosophy  and 
theology  was  explained  in  terms  of  the  metaphors  of  "handmaiden” 
and  "queen.” 

To  talk  about  "theological  imperialism”  is  to  invoke  images  of  rule, 
expansionism  and  colonialism;  it  is  to  picture  theology  at  the  center  of 
an  empire,  reigning  over  other  disciplines  as  a citadel  of  power  does 
over  its  colonies.  These  images  point  to  real  dangers-— at  least  to  real 
dangers  which  have  emerged  in  the  past.  Theology  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  as  rulingoverother  disciplines;  theother  disciplinesought  not 
to  be  viewed  as  hierarchically  dependent  upon  theology. 

If  a nation  is  to  be  cured  of  illegitimate  imperialistdesigns  it  must  be 
shown  its  proper  place,  its  proper  boundaries,  and  it  must  be  made  to 
stay  where  it  belongs.  The  same  holds  for  theology.  Theology  must 
find  its  proper  place  among  the  diciplines.  It  ought  not  to  claim  a 
larger  territory  than  it  deserves. 

But  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  current  theological  scene  will 
feel  some  uneasiness  about  these  warnings.  If  I may  risk  a parochial- 
ism, to  denounce  theological  imperialism  nowadays  is  a lot  like 
warning  the  Detroit  Tigers,  at  the  beginning  of  this  baseball  season, 
not  to  rest  on  their  laurels.  If  anything,  theologians  seem  minded  of 
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late  to  claim  less  than  their  rightful  territory.  But  that  is  another  story. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  theology  is,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Christian  academic  community,  a legitimate  discipline.  It  is  a 
legitimate  discipline.  It  is  nottheonly  importantdisciplineorthe chief 
discipline  or  the  queen  of  all  disciplines.  But  neither  is  it  a pseudo- 
discipline or  an  inferior  discipline.  As  I will  suggest  shortly,  its 
relationship  to  the  other  disciplines  ought  to  be  characterized  by 
mutual  dependence. 

A third  possible  sense  of  ''Christian  faith”  is  "Biblical  teachings”  or 
"the  Biblical  message.”  To  ask  our  question  in  this  sense,  then,  is  to  ask 
how  the  Biblical  message  relates  to  the  plurality  of  academic 
disciplines.  It  is  to  ask  howthe  disciplines  might  be  thought  of  as  being 
dependent  upon,  or  independent  of  the  Biblical  message. 

This  question  brings  us,  I think,  close  to  the  heart  of  the  issue.  How 
does  Biblically  informed  faith  relate  to  learning?  How  does  submission 
to  the  Word  of  God  affectthe  way  in  which  we  pursue  our  work  within 
the  disciplines? 

To  speak  here  of  "the  Biblical  message”  is,  of  course,  to  speak  in  a 
potentially  misleading  manner.  The  Bible  contains  many  "messages”: 
the  messages  of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  of  Matthew  and  Paul,  and  of  many 
others.  And,  of  course,  the  Bible  is  not  merely  a series  of  "messages”:  it 
contains  poems  and  prayers,  hymns  and  histories,  complaints  and 
confessions,  visions  and  verdicts.  In  using  the  shorthand  phrase 
"Biblical  message”  I do  not  mean  to  be  denying  these  complexities. 

But  in  using  this  phrase  I do  mean  to  be  getting  at  some  important 
theses  about  the  kind  of  book  which  the  Bible  is — theses  which  are  not 
uncontroversial,  but  which  are  basic  to  my  own  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  Christian  faith  and  the  disciplines.  The  Bible 
does  contain  a message:  it  sets  forth  claims  about  God  and  the 
creation,  and  about  the  creation's  relationship  to  God.  Needless  to 
say,  what  the  Bible  tells  us  about  these  matters  requires  more  than  an 
intellectual  response  from  us.  It  requires  a wholehearted,  whole- 
bodied, whole  person  commitment  to  God's  creating,  redeeming  and 
liberating  purposes  for  his  creation.  It  requires,  in  short — to  use  one  of 
the  passwords,  of  recent  theological  discussion — orthopraxy,  "correct 
practice.”  But  it  also  requires — to  use  an  older  password — orthodoxy, 
"correct  thinking.”  The  Bible  calls  for  more  than  an  intellectual 
commitment  to  its  claims  about  reality;  but  it  does  not  call  for  less  than 
that. 

For  those  who  accept  this  message  about  God's  relationship  to  the 
creation,  this  picture,  this  vision,  of  created  reality,  the  work  of  the 
academic  disciplines  cannot  be  carried  on  independently  of  Christian 
faith.  For  the  reality  being  studied  by  those  in  the  disciplines  is  created 
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reality.  To  study  rocks  and  trees  and  skies  and  seas  is  to  study  that 
which  the  Creator  has  fashioned — that  which  God  has  looked  upon 
and  has  said,  “This  is  good/' The  disciplines,  we  noted  earlier,  focus  on 
various  aspects  of  reality.  For  the  Christian  these  aspects  are  aspects  of 
a cosmos,  an  ordered  universe,  which  holds  together  in  Jesus  Christ: 
“for  in  him  all  things  were  created,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  visibleand 
invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or 
authorities—all  things  were  created  through  him  and  for  him.  He  is 
before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  hold  together"  (Colossians  1 :16- 
17). 

This,  I propose,  is  fundamental  to  our  discussion.  The  reality  being 
investigated  by  the  academic  disciplines  is  created  reality;  it  is  reality 
which,  in  all  of  its  diversity  and  complexity,  holds  together  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  question,  then,  is:  How  does  that  confession,  our 
confession  that  what  we  study  is  the  handiwork  of  God,  influence  the 
ways  in  which  we  operate  within  the  disciplines? 

There  are,  at  the  very  least,  “extrinsic"  relationships  between  this 
confession  and  our  work  in  the  disciplines.  Here  I will  focus  primarily, 
and  briefly,  on  questions  of  motivation.  The  Christian  scholar  will  have 
different  motivations  for  work  in  the  disciplines  than  will  non- 
Christian  scholars— -sometimes  these  motivations  will  be  only  some- 
what different  than  the  non-Christian's,  and  at  other  times  they  will  be 
very  different. 

Believing  in  God,  and  in  the  ways  in  which  the  Bible  delineates  the 
creation's  relationship  to  God,  puts  our  scholarly  work  in  certain 
perspectives.  It  imposes  certain  obligations  or  roles  upon  us,  which  in 
turn  give  our  scholarly  work  a certain  kind  of  focus.  For  example,  the 
Bible  views  human  beings  as  stewards  of  created  reality — human 
beings  have  been  given  “dominion"  over  the  nonhuman  creation. 
The  “stuff"  that  we  are  investigating  in  the  disciplines,  then,  is  that 
which  has  been  given  to  us  in  an  entrusting  relationship.  Or,  in  more 
New  Testament  terms,  the  Christian  community  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  the  “gifts  of  the  Spirit" — gifts  such  as,  to  use  the  list  in  1 
Corinthians  12,  “the  utterance  of  wisdom,"  “the  utterance  of 
knowledge,"  “faith,"  “healing,"  “the  working  of  miracles,"  “proph- 
ecy," “the  ability  to  distinguish  between  spirits,"  “tongues,"  and 
the  “interpretation  of  tongues."  Scholarly  activity  can  be  viewed  as  a 
way  of  exercising  these  gifts:  the  efforts  of  political  scientists, 
economists,  psychologists,  historians,  sociologists,  artists,  physicists, 
and  so  on,  are  important  contributions  to  the  Christian  community's 
attempts  to  discern  the  spirits,  to  prophesy,  to  interpret  tongues,  in 
order,  in  turn,  to  carry  out  the  Christian  work  of  healing  and  liberation 
more  effectively. 
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Similarly,  the  awareness  of  the  place  of  scholarship  in  the  ongoing 
task  of  the  Christian  community  ought  to  influence  the  ways  in  which 
we  view  the  agenda  in  our  specific  disciplines.  In  a given  area  of 
disciplinary  investigation  there  is  a wide  variety  of  paths  to  pursue, 
many  topics  to  consider.  The  Christian  scholar  who  views  her  or  his 
work  as  a Christian  calling  will  set  his  or  her  personal  agenda  in  the 
light  of  Christian  mandates.  Ecological  concerns  will  motivate  some 
Christian  chemists  and  physicists  and  biologists  to  give  a certain  focus 
to  their  work.  The  Biblical  call  to  identify  with  the  oppressed  places 
certain  items  at  the  center  of  the  sociological  or  economic  or 
psychological  or  philosophical  agenda.  To  put  the  case  in  this  way  is 
not  to  deny  that  the  disciplines  engage  in  the  “disinterested” 
investigation  of  reality — in  some  sense  of  the  term  “disinterested.”  We 
can  preserve  that  term  and  yet  still  insist  that  the  selection  of  which 
“disinterested”  tasks  to  pursue  ought  to  be  influenced  by  a concern 
for  the  Christian  community's  faithful  exercise  of  its  complex  calling. 
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But  what  of  the  substance  of  our  work  in  the  disciplines?  What  are 
the  “intrinsic”  effects  of  the  Christian  scholar's  commitments  on  the 
actual  subject-matter  of  a given  discipline?  Will  Christian  scholars,  by 
virtue  of  their  Christian  commitment,  organize  and  interpret  their 
data  differently,  come  to  different  conclusions,  than  their  non- 
Christian  colleagues? 

Let  me  point  in  the  direction  of  answers  to  those  questions  by 
mentioning  some  matters  which  seem  to  me  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  issues.  Christians  are  committed  to  a posture  of 
fundamental  loyalty  to  the  Reign  of  Christ,  of  humble  obedience  to  his 
will  for  his  people.  This  involves,  among  other  things,  the  sincere 
desire  to  bring  our  thoughts  into  conformity  to  Christ's  claims  on  our 
lives.  And  this  includes  a willingness  on  our  part  to  present  our 
academic  theories  and  investigations  for  his  critical  scrutiny. 

To  be  a Christian  is  also  to  recognize  the  need  for  constant 
correction  and  renewal.  It  is  to  be  sensitive  to  the  pervasive  presence 
of  sin  and  rebellion  in  human  life.  This  involves  the  acknowl- 
edgement— as  I see  things,  at  least — that  academic  pursuits  are 
not  immune  to  sinful  motives  and  motifs. 

None  of  this  by  itself  makes  it  necessary  that  a Christian  will  pursue 
mathematics  or  biology  or  sociology  differently  than  non-Christians. 
But  it  does  seem  to  require  that  we  operate  with  a geniune  willingness 
to  do  so,  if  that  is  what  Christian  commitment  requires  of  us.  Our 
ultimate  loyalties  are  not  to  the  standards  and  norms  of  this  or  that 
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graduate  school,  or  this  or  that  professional  organization,  or  this  or 
that  disciplinary  “mind";  our  ultimate  loyalties,  even  as  mathemati- 
cians and  biologists  and  sociologists,  must  be  to  the  Reign  of  Jesus.  All 
other  loyalties  and  commitments  and  attachments  must  be  constantly 
reviewed  and  evaluated  in  the  light  of  this  fundamental  loyalty. 

This  means,  I think,  that  we  must  exercise  great  caution  as  Christians 
with  respect  to  the  currently-accepted  “orthodoxies"  of  the  discipline 
in  which  we  work.  This  cautious  spirit  does  not  require  us  to  be 
cantankerous  people,  who  belligerently  assume  that  we  must  always 
say  something  different  than  those  who  operate  with  “worldly" 
assumptions.  But  it  does  require  us  to  be  open  to  the  possibility  that  in 
our  disciplines,  as  in  other  areas  of  our  lives,  we  may  have  to  give 
visible  evidence  that  we  are  not  merely  being  conformed  to  this  world, 
but  rather  are  being  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds  under 
the  rule  of  Christ. 

This  means,  as  I see  things,  that  we  will  have  to  work  hard  at 
developing  critical  Christian  sensitivities  in  our  fields.  We  will  have  to 
ask,  of  a given  item  of  “orthodoxy"  in  our  disciplines.  What  are  the 
assumptions  made  here?  What  are  the  presuppositions  about  human 
nature,  about  human  worth,  about  proper  social  organization,  about 
the  place  of  nonhuman  reality  in  the  scheme  of  things,  about  the  goals 
of  history,  about  “objectivity"  and  “value"? 

In  raising  these  questions  we  will  have  some  helpful  fellow-travelers 
on  the  contemporary  intellectual  scene.  For  example,  Richard  J. 
Bernstein  has  recently  published  a provocative  study,  entitled  The 
Restructuring  of  Social  and  Political  Theory ,6  in  which  he  describes 
and  appreciatively  evaluates  the  ways  in  which  critics  operating  from 
the  perspectives  of  Wittgensteinian  philosophy,  phenomenology,  and 
Marxism  have  called  into  question  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  of 
the  allegedly  “value-free"  empiricism  which  is  accepted  as  “ortho- 
doxy" by  so  many  contemporary  practitioners  in  the  social  sciences. 

To  develop  the  proper  critical  sensitivities,  I think  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Christian  scholarly  community  to  engage  in 
extensive  interdisciplinary  dialogue.  Dialogue  between  theologians 
and  non-theologians  is  an  especially  important  component  here. 
Theology — especially  those  aspects  of  theology  which  focus  on  the 
articulation  of  the  Biblical  message — can  illuminate  many  of  those 
areas  of  Christian  belief  which  are  necessary  for  Christian  scholars  to 
develop  what  my  colleague  Nicholas  Wolterstorff  has  called  Christian 
“control  beliefs,"  i.e.,  “beliefs  as  to  what  constitutes  an  acceptable  sort 
of  theory  on  the  matter  under  consideration"7 — beliefs  which  guide 
us  in  the  process  of  rejecting  and  accepting  and  devising  theories. 

Of  course,  the  dialogue  with  theologians  must  be  a dialogue. 
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because  theologians  are  greatly  in  need  of  insights  from  other 
disciplines.  The  proper  scholarly  study  of  the  Scriptures,  for  example, 
requires  skills  in  languages,  literature,  history,  sociology,  and 
anthropology,  since  the  Bible  is  itself  a phenomenon  which  can  and 
should  be  studied  from  the  perspectives  of  a variety  of  disciplines. 

Let  me  offer  some  examples  of  what  might  go  on  in  dialogue  of  this 
sort.  Christians  could  discuss  together  a topic  such  as  "Christian 
perspectives  on  human  nature/'  asking  questions  of  this  sort:  In  what 
sense  does  the  Bible  "speak  to"  questions  about  human  nature?  What 
are  the  questions  to  which  Biblical  writers  give  answers?  What,  in  turn, 
are  the  questions  which  are  at  stake  in  the  social  sciences  today?  What 
does  the  Biblical  message  regarding  human  nature  have  to  do  with  the 
issues  raised  by  Skinnerian  psychology,  or  socio-biology,  or  Chomski- 
an  linguistic  theory,  or  Piaget's  developmental  scheme? 

Or:  What  does  the  Bible  have  to  say  about  corporate  patterns  of 
human  interaction?  What  theoretical  or  metaphysical  claims  are 
entailed  or  suggested  by  St.  Paul's  references  to  "principalities  and 
powers"?  If  John  Howard  Yoder  is  correct  (as  I think  he  is)  that  Jesus  is 
"the  bearer  of  a new  possibility  of  human,  social,  and  therefore 
political  relationships"8 — and  that  the  "politics  of  Jesus"  is  therefore 
normative  for  Christian  social  ethics — what  are  the  implications  of  this 
perspective  for  economic,  political,  sociological  and  psychological 
explanations  of  human  social  interaction?  I believe  that  it  isextremely 
important  that  dialogue  take  place  on  these  kindsof  questions, and  on 
analogous  questions  in  other  areas  of  scholarly  inquiry. 

There  is, of  course,  nothing  uniquely  "Christian"aboutstressingthe 
need  for  interdisciplinary  dialogue.  But  for  Christians  to  engage  in  that 
kind  of  dialogue  is  to  fulfill  some  uniquely  Christian  responsibilities.  It 
is  to  acknowledge  our  accountability  toeach  other  as  members  of  one 
Body.  It  is  to  work  in  an  awareness  of  the  communal  nature — even  the 
cross-disciplinary  nature — of  the  gifts  of  the  spirit.  And  it  is  to  give 
visible,  contemporary  witness — even  in  our  stumblings  and  failures — 
to  the  fact  that  all  things  do  hold  together  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  sense, 
those  who  adhere  to  what  we  are  here  referring  to  as  "Christian  faith" 
must  insist  that  the  autonomy  of  the  disciplines  is  only  a relative 
autonomy,  that  the  disciplines  too  exist  under  the  rule  of  Christ.  To  put 
the  case  this  way  is  to  support,  in  the  final  analysis,  a kind  of 
imperialism — a "Christo-imperialism,"  if  you  will.  Here  alone  is  an 
imperial  reign  worthy  of  our  devotion,  even  our  scholarly  devotion. 

1 Immanuel  Kant,  Foundations  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals  (New  York:  Library  of 
Liberal  Arts,  1959),  pp.  49-51. 

2Ernest  Nagel,  The  Structure  of  Science  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Braceand  World,  1961), 
p.  398. 
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CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  THE  AUTONOMY  OFTHE  MIND 

Gordon  P.  Kaufman 

Professor  of  Divinity , Harvard  University  Divinity  School 

“For  freedom  Christ  has  set  us  free;  stand  fast  therefore,  and  do  not 
submit  again  to  a yoke  of  slavery"  (Gal.  5:1). 

The  topic  we  have  been  asked  to  explore  here  this  afternoon, 
Christian  faith  in  a world  of  autonomous  disciplines,  suggests  there 
may  be  a tension — even  perhaps  a potential  contradiction — between 
Christian  faith  and  accepted  academic  scholarship.  On  the  one  hand 
Christian  faith  requires  the  subordination  of  all  of  one's  activities, 
interests  and  reflection  to  the  authority  of  God;  on  the  other  hand 
there  has  developed  in  modern  academia  the  idea  that  each  academic 
discipline  should  be  fully  autonomous,  that  only  chemists  are 
competent  to  judge  what  is  right  and  true  in  chemistry  and  this  must 
be  done  according  to  the  practices  and  rules  and  traditions  of  the 
discipline  of  chemistry  at  a given  time,  only  sociologists  are  competent 
to  judge  sociological  questions,  only  mathematicians  are  competent 
mathematical  critics,  and  so  forth.  Each  discipline  has  its  own  rules  and 
procedures  and  criteria,  and  it  cannot  properly  be  called  into  question 
from  any  other  vantage  point;  each,  thus,  is  autonomous.  If  what  is 
learned,  then,  in  sociology  or  philosophy  appears  to  confirm  precepts 
of  Christian  faith,  that  is  well  and  good;  but  if  what  is  learned  there 
conflicts  with  or  contradicts  those  teachings,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  faith.  In  a situation  like  that  one  must  take  one's  stand  either  with 
the  teachings  of  faith  or  with  the  claims  made  by  the  academic 
discipline  in  question.  From  the  viewpoint  of  this  kind  of  thinking, 
there  is  a potentially  irreconcilable  conflict  between  faith  and 
academic  work,  and  any  Christian  who  chooses  to  go  into  the  latter 
should  always  be  on  the  alert  lest  he  or  she  compromise  the  faith.  For 
the  authority  of  faith — clothed  as  it  is  in  the  very  authority  of  God — 
must  always  be  given  priority  over  mere  human  learning. 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  today  will  be  to  suggest  that  this  is  a 
highly  misleading  way  of  putting  the  issue.  It  rests  on  a number  of 
unexamined  and  mistaken  assumptions  which  I shall  try  to  expose.  I 
want  to  argue  that,  far  from  being  in  contradiction  with  each  other  and 
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a threat  to  each  other,  “Chrisitan  faith”  and  the  so-called  “autonomy” 
of  the  academic  disciplines  stand  in  a dialectical  relation  to  each  other 
in  which  each  needs  what  the  other  is  contending  for  in  order  fully  to 
realize  itself.  I will  not  bearguing, of  course,  thatthere  are  nottensions 
or  difficulties  here,  but  rather  that  these  rest  on  misunderstandings, 
misconceptions  and  misplaced  loyalties. 


The  misunderstandings  begin,  I think,  with  the  very  terminology  in 
which  our  dilemma  has  been  posed.  I want  to  take  some  time 
therefore,  to  investigate  the  meanings  of  the  central  terms  of  our 
topic. 

First  of  all,  how  are  we  to  understand  “Christian  faith”?  This  is  a 
highly  ambiguous  notion,  meaning  many  different  things  to  differenl 
persons.  For  some  it  means  subscribing  to  the  traditional  creedsof  the 
church;  for  others  it  means  “believing  what  the  Bible  teaches.”  Some 
define  it  as  “the  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  one's  personal  savior/ 
while  others  see  a certain  style  of  life  or  moral  code  as  central.  Clearl) 
there  is  no  agreement — even,  perhaps  especially,  among  so-callec 
Christians — as  to  what  is  meant  by  “Christian  faith.”  It  is  not  difficulttc 
see  why.  “Christian  faith”  is  a symbol  that  refers  to  many  and  variou? 
dimensions  of  human  life  and  culture  in  many  and  various  ways.  It  haf 
to  do,  no  doubt,  with  the  Bible  and  with  Jesus  Christ  and  with  certair 
moral  claims,  but  these  are  themselves  all  complex  realities  which 
have  generated  a variety  of  interpretations  and  institutional  expres- 
sions in  the  course  of  Christian  history  and  which  cannot,  therefore 
be  grasped  in  any  simple  way  or  defined  in  any  simple  formula.  Noont 
is  really  in  a position  to  say  authoritatively  what  Christian  faith  is  01 
means  or  implies.  This  is  a question  very  much  open  for  reflection  anc 
debate  and  dispute  among  Christians  and  others.  Until  and  unless  we 
reach  some  agreement  on  how  we  are  to  understand  what  Christiar 
faith  is,  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  whether  there  is  tension  01 
contradiction  between  faith  and  the  autonomy  of  academic  disci- 
plines or  not.  For  some  versions  of  Christian  faith  there  might  well  be; 
for  other  versions  there  may  be  none  at  all.  Our  first  task,  then,  ir 
addressing  our  problem,  is  to  find  some  way  of  coming  to  agreemeni 
about  what  we  shall  mean  by  “Christian  faith”  for  the  purposes  of  oui 
investigation. 

Obviously,  I am  in  no  better  position  to  give  an  authoritative  answei 
to  this  question  than  anyone  else.  Authority  of  that  kind,  as  I have  jusi 
been  saying,  is  simply  nowhere  available  to  us.  What  I may  be  able  tc 
propose  is  a pragmatic  or  heuristic  way  of  moving  forward  with  oui 
inquiry.  I suggest  that  instead  of  defining  Christian  faith  in  terms  ol 
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slogans  or  battle  cries  which  have  divided  Christians  from  each  other 
in  the  past,  we  attempt  a formulation  to  which  Christians  of  many 
different  denominational  and  party  loyalties  might  all  subscribe.  By 
this  I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  seek  for  a least  common 
denominator  of  the  varieties  of  Christian  faith,  a kind  of  minimal 
statement  from  which  no  one  could  dissent.  Rather,  what  we  need  is  a 
conception  that  expresses  what  is  central  for  all  (or  nearly  all)  parties, 
but  which  is  put  in  sufficiently  open  terms  so  as  not  to  be  divisive.  My 
proposal  here  would  be  to  define  Christian  faith,  for  the  purposes  of 
our  investigation  today,  as  that  life  orientation  which  directs  itself 
toward  or  in  terms  of  the  God  revealed  by  or  made  known  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  formulation,  I believe,  expresses  a commitment  central  for 
almost  all  Christians,  however  divergent  might  be  their  interpretations 
of  its  meaning  in  detail  and  of  its  implications  for  the  conduct  of  life.  It 
emphasizes  that  for  Christian  faith  life  is  not  to  be  oriented  in  terms  of 
our  own  selfish  interests,  or  in  terms  of  the  demands  of  society  or  the 
values  of  our  culture,  but  ultimately  only  in  terms  of  God — the 
Christian  symbol  for  the  origin  and  source  of  all  that  is,  the  ultimate 
reality  with  which  we  have  to  do,  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  To  giveour  ultimate  loyaltyand  devotion  toanythingotherthan 
God  is  taken  as  perverse  and  destructive,  as  idolatry.  But  for  Christian 
faith  God  is  not  understood  simply  in  general  and  universal  terms  such 
as  these;  who  God  is  and  what  God  wills  for  humans  is  believed  to  have 
been  made  known  in  decisive  or  definitive  fashion  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  God  known  to  Jesus  and  revealed  by  Jesus,  the 
God  of  whom  Jesus'  life  and  death  is  the  definitive  and  paradigmatic 
image,  with  which  we  are  concerned  here.  Christian  faith  is  that 
orientation  which  directs  itself  to  this  God,  which  understands  itself 
and  its  place  in  the  world  in  terms  of  what  this  God  gives  and  requires, 
which  seeks  to  order  life  in  terms  of  this  God's  will. 

Doubtless  the  Bible  is  important  for  Christian  faith  as  are  certain 
moral  rulesandasissomesignificantrelationshipto Jesus.  Butallthese 
are  secondary  matters,  not  primary:  they  have  significance  only 
insofar  as  and  in  the  respect  that  they  express  or  help  to  make  possible 
orientation  of  life  on  God.  Their  significance  is  derivative  from  the 
God  who  is  the  primary  focus  of  faith.  To  make  any  of  these,  then — or 
anything  else  other  than  God — the  central  issue  for  faith  is  to  turn  faith 
into  idolatry. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  and  should  be  said  about  the  phrase 
"Christian  faith"  in  our  topic,  but  we  must  move  on.  How  are  we  to 
understand  the  other  crucial  phrase,  "a  world  of  autonomous 
disciplines"?  By  "disciplines"  I assume  we  are  referring  to  those 
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several  academic  fields  of  study  or  investigation  which  have  come  to 
have  a relatively  agreed  upon  subject  matter,  which  have  specific  rules 
of  procedure  and  methods  of  investigation,  and  which  may  have 
professional  societies  that  determine  in  both  formal  and  informal  ways 
who  is  a legitimate  practitioner  of  the  discipline  and  what  work 
qualifies  as  conforming  to  established  scholarly  standards.  I shall  not 
attempt  here  to  give  any  fuller  description  of  what  is  meant  by  an 
academic  discipline,  or  an  exhaustive  listing  of  such  disciplines.  For 
our  purposes  it  is  enough  to  note  that  physics  and  English  literature, 
mathematics  and  history  and  economics  each  have  come  to  have  a 
kind  of  identity  and  self-consciousness  which  enables  them  to  set  and 
maintain  standards  of  scholarship  and  research  which  they  expect  of 
their  practitioners.  Thus,  they  have  become  autonomous  in  the  sense 
that  they  set  their  own  standards  and  norms,  judge  the  work  of  their 
own  members,  and  do  not  submit  themselves  to  some  authorities 
outside  their  own  bounds  for  the  ultimate  legitimation  of  their  work. 
Both  the  historian  and  the  chemist  define  their  objectives  and  pursue 
their  labors  in  terms  largely  set  by  their  respective  disciplines,  and 
neither  the  chemist  nor  the  historian  would  regard  the  other  as 
particularly  well  qualified  to  judge  either  the  evidence  used,  the 
methods  of  reasoning  followed,  or  the  conclusions  reached  in  her  or 
his  work.  Each  discipline  is  to  be  judged  in  its  own  terms  according  to 
its  own  standards. 

This  of  course  is  an  idealized  statement  of  disciplinary  autonomy 
and  does  not  hold  perfectly  in  actual  practice.  In  fact,  university 
administrators  and  boards  of  control  determine  which  teaching  and 
research  positions  are  worth  filling  and  who  will  fill  them,  and 
philanthropic  foundations  and  government  agencies  which  give 
research  grants  exercise  considerable  control  over  what  research  will 
be  regarded  as  significant  enough  to  finance.  In  many  other  ways 
disciplinary  autonomy  is  qualified  by  the  institutional  structures  and 
the  ideological  preferences  in  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
Nonetheless,  it  remains  as  an  important  ideal  in  academic  work  today, 
and  it  is  quite  proper  to  ask  whether  and  in  what  respects  this  ideal  of 
autonomy  stands  in  tension  with,  or  is  even  contradictory  to,  the 
claims  of  Christian  faith. 

There  certainly  could  be  a serious  problem  if  we  were  to  accept  the 
notion  of  disciplinary  autonomy  just  as  I have  stated  it  here.  For  this 
would  mean  that  psychological  questions  about  Christian  faith,  or 
historical  questions  about  Jesus,  or  sociological  questions  about  the 
Christian  church,  or  philosophical  questions  about  the  nature  of  the 
human  or  the  nature  of  God  were  each  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  discipline  charged  with  their  investigation;  and  if 
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interpretations  arose  which  were  sharply  at  variance  with  those 
important  to  Christian  faith,  one  could  only  set  the  authority  of  the 
claims  of  faith  over  against  the  authority  of  the  academicdiscipline.  In 
such  a situation  the  Christian  scholar  would  seem  forced  to  choose 
between  the  demands  of  faith  and  the  demands  of  academia,  an 
unhappy  choice  indeed. 

Our  supposed  dilemma  here,  however,  is  false.  The  academic 
disciplines  are  not  permanent  and  inviolable  agencies  engaged  in  the 
impartial  pursuit  of  truth;  they  are  simply  the  configurations  or 
groupings  of  subject  matters  and  methods  and  personnel  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  modern  university  as  more  or  less  convenient  ways  of 
organizing  its  immensely  diverse  research  and  teaching  activities  and 
interests.  There  is  no  platonic  form  laid  up  somewhere  in  heaven 
which  determines  forever  what  the  discipline  of  music  or  of  political 
science  shall  be  and  how  they  shall  be  demarcated  from  their 
neighbors.  New  disciplines  like  astrophysics  or  sociobiology,  crossing 
over  old  boundaries  and  interrelating  formerly  distinct  subject 
matters,  regularly  come  into  being  when  it  proves  more  convenient  to 
organize  academic  work  along  new  and  different  lines.  The 
disciplines,  thus,  are  defined  largely  by  pragmatic  and  utilitarian 
considerations.  The  standards  and  procedures  they  work  with  are 
important  for  them  at  a given  time,  but  they  are  always  subject  to 
reconsideration  as  new  problems  and  needs  arise.  As  long  as  a 
particular  organization  of  interests,  methods,  and  subject  matters 
proves  useful  to  a significant  group  of  persons  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  the  discipline  will  doubtless  survive  and  maintain  a certain 
autonomy  of  the  sort  I have  described.  But  when  interests  change  and 
subject  matters  are  reconceived  the  discipline  will  not  only  lose  its 
autonomy,  it  may  well  die  out  completely.  It  is  clear  that  disciplinary 
autonomy,  then,  is  always  a temporary  and  pragmatic  thing,  serving 
wider  needs  of  educational  institutions  and  of  society  at  large. 

What  the  notion  of  disciplinary  autonomy  expresses  is  not  some 
quality  that  belongs  by  right  to  each  academic  discipline,  but  rather 
the  necessity  that  all  bona  fide  research  and  teaching  be  free  and 
open,  not  constrained  by  external  social  or  institutional  pressures.  The 
direction  which  an  authentic  pursuit  of  truth  will  follow  cannot  be 
dictated  by  outside  authority;  the  inquiring  mind  must  follow  the  lead 
of  its  own  questions,  invoking  its  own  critical  standards  in  judgment  of 
its  methods  and  its  conclusions.  What  is  of  real  importance  here  is 
what  I will  call  the  autonomy  of  the  mind  not  the  autonomy  of  the 
several  academic  disciplines.  In  the  pursuit  of  truth  human  intellect 
must  be  left  completely  free  to  set  up  its  own  procedures,  devise  its 
own  rules,  follow  its  own  leads.  Our  critical  capacity,  our  reason,  is 
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finally  the  only  court  of  appeal  to  which  we  humans  can  turn  in  making 
judgments  of  truth  and  value:  this  is  why  academic  freedom  is  rightly 
treasured  in  the  modern  scholarly  world.  It  is,  thus,  the  need  to  grant 
the  human  mind  autonomy  in  its  pursuit  of  truth  that  properly 
underlies  and  authorizes  the  so-called  autonomy  of  the  several 
academic  disciplines,  and  this  same  autonomy  of  the  mind  is  the  only 
thing  that  should  properly  be  allowed  to  relativize  the  supposed 
autonomy  of  the  academic  disciplines — transforming  them,  reorgan- 
izing them  from  timetotime,creating  newdisciplines  when  necessary 
and  letting  the  old  and  outmoded  die  away.  It  is  the  autonomy  of  the 
mind  which  is  of  primary  importance  in  our  academic  work  not  the 
autonomy  of  the  disciplines. 

Why,  now,  one  might  ask,  is  the  autonomy  of  the  mind  all  that 
important?  My  answer  to  that  question  is  this:  the  autonomy  of  the 
mind  is  one  way  of  expressing  what  is  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
humanity,  it  is  that  which  distinguishes  us  as  human  from  other  forms 
of  life  and  being. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  we  might  express  essentially  the  same 
point.  We  might  for  example,  speak  of  freedom  as  the  central  and 
distinguishing  mark  of  our  humanity.  By  this  we  would  mean  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  our  ability  to  move  on  our  own,  our 
ability  to  make  our  own  decisions  and  judgments,  our  ability  to  act  in 
the  world  and  to  take  responsibility  for  ourselves  and  others — such 
freedom  is  central  to  that  special  diginity  which  humanity  has  in 
contrast  to  other  creatures.  Or  we  might  speak  of  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  human  as  lying  in  ourability  toaskquestions,our  curiosity, 
our  refusal  to  be  satisfied  with  the  given  as  it  confronts  us  and  our 
insistence  on  probing  the  unknown,  on  investigating  what  seems  to  us 
dubious  or  unclear — our  ability  to  learn.  Or,  again,  we  might  speak  of 
that  which  most  significantly  characterizes  humanity  as  its  great  power 
of  creativity,  its  power  to  produce  the  whole  world  of  culture,  the 
great  diversity  of  societies  and  civilizations  which  have  appeared 
across  human  history,  with  all  their  differing  values  and  meaningsand 
beauty,  their  varieties  of  social  institutions,  of  ideologies,  of  styles  of 
life.  In  speaking  of  any  of  these — freedom,  the  power  to  ask  questions, 
creativity — as  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  human,  we  would  be 
speaking  essentially  of  what  1 have  meant  to  indicate  by  my  phrase,  the 
autonomy  of  the  mind.  For  by  this  I mean  essentially  our  human 
capacity  to  be  self-directed,  to  be  self-starters,  initiators  of  new 
courses  of  action  and  new  styles  of  life,  our  power  of  self-criticism,  our 
ability  to  look  back  on  what  we  have  done  and  who  we  are  and  to 
judge  these  by  standards  which  transcend  them. 

The  notion  of  the  autonomy  of  the  mind  sums  up  and  holds  together 
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these  several  characterizations  of  our  humanity  by  pointing  to  that 
self-reflexiveness  which  is  very  close  to  the  center  of  our  humanness 
and  makes  possible  our  self-directedness,  our  self-startingness,  our 
self-criticism.  The  so-called  autonomy  of  the  disciplines — with  which 
we  are  concerned  in  this  hour — is  justifiable  only  so  far  as  it  expresses 
truly  and  adequately  the  autonomy  of  the  mind,  only  so  far  as  it 
expresses  thus  our  fundamental  humanity;  but  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  that,  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely  important. 


II. 

Now  that  we  have  clarified  a bit  our  two  central  terms — "Christian 
faith77  and  "autonomous  disciplines77 — let  us  look  directly  at  the 
question  of  their  relationship.  Must  there  be  a serious  tension 
between  these  two,  as  I suggested  in  my  opening  remarks,  a tension 
approaching  at  times  a destructive  contradiction?  I would  hope  that 
the  clarifications  of  these  terms  which  I have  proposed,  particularly  my 
insistence  that  the  so-called  autonomy  of  the  disciplines  is  properly 
rooted  in  and  relativized  by  the  autonomy  of  the  mind,  shows  that  in 
principle  there  is  no  such  tension,  that  in  fact  these  two  mutually 
support  and  fructify  each  other.  By  "Christian  faith/'  we  said,  we  mean 
orientation  on  God,  on  the  One  who  has  created  us,  who  loves  us,  and 
who  seeks  to  save  us,  that  is,  seeks  to  bring  us  to  such  fulfillment  as  is 
proper  to  our  humanity.  For  Christian  faith,  thus,  God  is  understood 
most  fundamentally  as  that  ultimate  Poweror  Resource  working  to  set 
humans  free  to  be  what  they  were  created  to  be.  Orientation  on  God 
for  Christian  faith  orientation  on  that  Reality  in  which  and  through 
which  true  human  freedom  and  true  human  fulfillmentare  found.  Or, 
to  use  the  language  we  were  using  a minute  ago,  it  is  orientation  on 
that  Reality  which  frees  the  human  mind  from  all  forms  of 
enslavement  into  which  it  so  easily  falls,  that  Reality  which  makes 
possible  true  autonomy  of  the  mind. 

The  assumption  underlying  this  Christian  claim  is  that  human  life 
and  activity  is  always  pointed  in  one  direction  or  another,  always 
seeking  this  value  or  that,  always  oriented  in  some  particular  way  and 
by  some  fundamental  underlying  interest  or  need  or  desire.  But  many 
of  the  orientations  to  which  we  can  and  do  give  ourselves  are 
corruptive  of  our  human  capacities  and  ultimately  destructive  of  our 
existence.  They  are  idolatrous,  and  as  such  they  eventually  enslave  us 
rather  than  set  us  free  to  realize  our  fullest  potential.  What  Christian 
faith  promises  is  salvation  from  all  such  idolatrous  forms  of  bondage, 
true  human  freedom  that  brings  with  it  geniune  human  fulfillment. 

This  notion  of  Christian  salvation  or  fulfillment  as  essentially  human 
freedom  is  a difficult  one,  and  its  implications  have  not  always  been 
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realized.  The  Anabaptists  of  the  Reformation  period — forbears  of  the 
Mennonites  who  founded,  and  who  continue  to  support.  Bethel 
College — were  among  the  first  in  the  modern  world  to  see  clearly 
certain  of  the  social  implications  of  a radical  conception  of  human 
freedom.  They  saw  that  from  a Christian  point  of  view  there  could 
properly  be  no  compulsion  in  religious  matters,  that  all  persons  must 
be  free  to  make  their  own  decisions  about  what  religious  commit- 
ments they  will  make,  about  what  is  of  ultimate  import  for  human 
beings,  according  to  what  principles  human  life  is  to  be  ordered.  For 
this  reason  they  advocated  baptism  only  of  adult  believers  who  had 
freely  chosen  to  make  Christian  commitments;  they  insisted  on  the 
separation  of  church  from  state;  they  were  among  the  founders  of  our 
modern  notions  of  religious  liberty.  Moreover,  they  held  that 
Christian  faith  can  properly  act  only  in  love  for  the  neighbor  and  even 
the  enemy,  never  out  of  compulsive  and  destuctive  force.  They  were 
not  always  consistent  in  working  through  their  vision  of  a truly  free 
human  community — they  were  often  dogmatic  and  judgmental  in 
their  posture  toward  others,  and  they  frequently  practiced  the  ban 
and  excommunication  against  those  who  did  not  adequately  conform 
to  communal  standards — but  they  did  see  more  clearly  than  many 
others  of  their  time  that  for  a Christian  perspective  freedom  is  central 
to  our  human  nature  and  is  our  deepest  need.  In  a profound  respect, 
then,  every  form  of  compulsion,  whether  institutional,  traditional  or 
psychological,  is  enslavement,  is  a destruction  of  the  human.  It  is  from 
such  enslavements  that  the  Christian  God  promises  deliverance. 

From  this  point  of  view  one  can  see,  then,  that  orientation  on  God 
and  what  I've  called  the  “autonomy  of  the  mind”  really  have  the  same 
human  significance:  they  are  opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin.  By 
“God”  we  mean  that  center  or  focus  of  human  interest,  human 
devotion,  human  service  which  enables  us  truly  and  fully  to  realize  our 
humanity,  truly  and  fully  to  become  free;  whatever  powers  and  forces 
in  the  world  are  working  to  humanize  us  and  to  set  us  free  are  thus  to 
be  undersood  as  the  activity  of  God.  Or  to  say  the  same  thing  in 
another  way,  by  “God”  we  mean  that  One  devotion  to  whom 
overcomes  our  narrow  prejudices,  corrects  our  class  and  race,  our 
national  and  sexual,  biases,  breaks  our  enslavement  to  parochial 
interests,  thus  setting  us  free  from  the  idols  which  are  constantly 
working  our  destruction.  In  a word,  God  is  the  great  FHumanizer  and 
Relativizer.  By  relativizing  all  the  spurious  absolutes  to  which  we 
continuously  fall  prey,  and  by  providing  us  with  a center  of  devotion 
which  sets  us  free  instead  of  enslaving  us,  God  brings  us  to  our  true 
humanity.  Orientation  on  God  and  the  autonomy  of  the  mind  are  not, 
then,  opposites  which  threaten  to  destroy  each  other;  on  the  contrary. 
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they  are  two  different  ways  of  talking  about  the  same  thing,  genuine 
human  fulfillment.  The  one  speaks  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
the  human  is  intrinsically  in  itself,  the  other  from  the  point  of  view  of 
that  to  which  the  human  must  be  directed  if  it  is  to  realize  its  intrinsic 
character. 

This  ultimate  identity  of  faith  in  God  and  human  freedom  can 
provide  a basis  for  identifying  and  addressing  many  human  faults  and 
failings;  here  I will  mention  two  in  particular  that  are  relevant  to  our 
theme.  On  the  one  hand,  our  religious  institutions  and  traditions  all 
too  easily  and  frequently  develop  a kind  of  self-importance,  claiming 
for  themselves  in  contrast  with  all  other  human  institutions, 
communities  and  ideologies,  our  ultimate  loyalty.  But  giving  this  kind 
of  ultimacy  to  any  particular  human  institutions  or  traditions,  beliefs  or 
values — even  religious  ones — is  always  idolatrous.  God  is  the 
Relativizer  of  our  religious  traditions  and  beliefs,  as  well  as  of  all 
others,  and  when  they  threaten  human  freedom,  genuine  faith 
demands  they  be  transcended,  criticized  and  reconstructed.  If  there  is 
a significant  tension  between  what  we  understand  as  our  Christian 
faith  and  the  autonomy  of  our  minds,  then,  a very  critical  look  at  our 
faith  is  what  is  demanded,  not  a forsaking  of  our  proper  human 
autonomy.  All  too  often,  I fear,  church-related  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions  under  religious  sponsorship  have  moved  too 
easily  and  quickly  to  censor  or  suppress  freedom  of  inquiry  and  of 
teaching,  when  these  seemed  to  threaten  religious  or  moral  beliefs 
and  values  that  had  the  support  of  tradition  and  constituency. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  identity  of  human  freedom  with  orientation 
on  God  provides  a vantage  point  from  which  we  may  discern  a sort  of 
self-idolatry  into  which  we  scholars  and  intellectuals  all  too  easily 
fall — the  idolatry  which  takes  my  own  mind,  that  is,  my  personal 
convictions  or  beliefs  or  values,  or  my  nation's  mind,  or  my  church's 
mind,  as  normatively  human  and  the  possessor  of  final  truths.  Every 
individual,  every  group,  every  society,  every  tradition  has  its  biases  and 
perversions  and  corruptions.  Every  particular  concrete  mind,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  a group,  is  always  parochial,  relative,  limited, 
biased;  it  is  always  thus  in  bondage  in  certain  respects  and  to  some 
degree  and  as  such  is  not  truly  autonomous.  Our  beliefs  and  values, 
our  ideologies  and  traditions — in  short,  our  minds,  both  individual 
and  social — may  never  properly  claim  for  themselves  an  uncriticizable 
autonomy.  Only,  thus,  as  we  orient  ourselves  beyond  ourselves, 
beyond  the  particular  beliefs  and  values  and  ways  of  thinking  to  which 
we  so  easily  and  fully  give  ourselves — whether  we  are  philosophers  or 
chemists,  literary  critics  or  psychologists  of  religion — in  short,  only  as 
we  orient  ourselves  on  the  God  who  transcends  all  these  petty  and 
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parochial  attachments  and  loyalties  do  we  come  to  true  freedom,  to 
genuine  autonomy.  The  understanding  that  human  freedom  and  faith 
in  God  are  ultimately  identical  provides  us  with  a vantage  point,  thus, 
from  which  we  can  discern  and  criticize  both  the  spurious  faith  of  a 
heteronomous  religious  tradition  and  the  spurious  freedom  of  a too 
simple  secular  humanism. 

III. 

Let  us  return  now,  in  conclusion,  to  the  question  with  which  we 
began,  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  Christian  faith  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  academic  disciplines.  As  we  have  seen,  the  only 
justification  for  the  idea  that  academic  disciplines  should  be  given  full 
autonomy  in  their  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  importance  of  genuine 
autonomy  for  the  human  mind.  To  the  extent  that  the  ensemble  of 
academic  disciplines — the  sciences  and  the  arts,  history  and 
philosophy— express  the  autonomy  of  the  mind,  they  are  an  essential 
expression  of  our  fundamental  humanity  and  should  be  protected 
against  arbitrary  intrusions  into  their  work  from  any  outside  source, 
political,  economic  or  religious.  Christian  faith  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  such  disciplinary  autonomy;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  gained  much 
from  free  scholarship  and  research  in  the  past  and  it  doubtless  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Should  the  representatives  of  Christian  faith 
attempt  to  restrict  in  any  way  academic  autonomy,  it  will,  as  in  the  past, 
only  redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  Christian  churches  and  the 
Christian  tradition. 

This  has  been  a slow  and  hard  lesson  for  ecclesiastical  leaders  to 
learn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period,  with  the  emergence  of 
the  experimental  sciences,  the  church  all  too  often  supposed  that  it 
had  a privileged  understanding  of  truth  about  the  natural  world;  and 
on  the  basis  of  biblical  ideas  and  other  traditional  views  church  leader^ 
regularly  denounced  new  scientific  hypotheses  and  theories.  In 
virtually  all  such  debates  the  church  was  humiliated  and  natural 
science  was  vindicated.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  biological 
sciences  made  immense  strides,  and  historical  investigations  of  the 
biblical  literature,  including  especially  the  traditions  about  Jesus,  were 
undertaken.  Both  raised  serious  questions  about  traditional  Christian 
claims,  the  one  about  the  nature  and  origins  of  humanity  in  relation  to 
other  species  of  life,  the  other  about  traditional  interpretations  of  the 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Once  again  the  positions  being 
developed  in  the  academy  were  roundly  denounced  by  thechurches, 
and  once  again  conservative  religious  leaders  were  soundly  defeated 
while  academic  methods  for  acquiring  knowledge  gained  further 
vindication.  In  the  twentieth  century  it  has  been  psychology  and  the 
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social  sciences,  together  with  the  history  of  religions  and  the  study  of 
human  language  and  symbolism,  that  have  brought  new  understand- 
ings of  religious  experience,  of  the  functions  and  workings  of  religious 
institutions  and  traditions,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  all  human 
religiousness — including  Christian  faith — is  rooted  in  and  shaped  by 
the  human  capacity  to  create  symbolic  worlds  and  to  invest  those 
worlds  with  sanctity.  And  once  again  there  is  an  unwillingness  of 
religious  leaders  to  applaud  and  learn  from  these  new  and  more 
profound  conceptions  of  our  common  human  nature  and  predica- 
ment, often  opposing  them  on  the  basis  of  more  or  less  traditional 
theological  beliefs.  Once  again  I’m  sure  the  churches  and  the 
Christian  tradition  can  only  be  the  loser  if,  in  church  colleges  or 
elsewhere,  their  representatives  attempt  to  restrict  the  full  autonomy 
of  the  several  academic  disciplines,  as  they  pursue  their  rightful  task  of 
expressing  in  careful  and  methodical  ways  the  autonomy  of  the 
human  mind. 

In  each  of  the  great  historical  battles  between  our  religious 
institutions  and  the  academic  disciplines  striving  for  autonomy, 
though  the  church  was  formally  the  loser,  humanity — including  the 
Christian  churches — was  actually  the  winner.  For  in  each  case  human 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  our  common  human  nature  was  in  fact 
being  expanded,  and  thus  humans  were  coming  to  a deeper 
awareness  of  the  kind  of  world  we  really  live  in  and  the  kind  of  beings 
we  actually  are.  The  struggles  with  the  autonomous  disciplines  have 
turned  out  to  be  struggles  to  correct  misunderstandings  and 
misapprehensions  of  Christian  faith;  they  have  thus  helped  to  clarify, 
and  in  many  respects  to  deepen,  what  Christian  faith  can  properly 
mean  for  human  life.  The  contemporary  Christian  community,  that  is 
to  say,  owes  a great  deal  to  the  work  of  the  relatively  autonomous 
academic  disciplines,  particularly  in  just  those  respects  where  these 
disciplines  have  ledtosharpcriticismand  reinterpretation  of  what  had 
been  taken  to  be  fundamentals  of  Christian  faith. 

But  this  stricture  against  ecclesiastical  uneasiness  about  academic 
freedom  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  disciplines  as  such 
should  be  given  unquestioned  autonomy.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
several  disciplines  are  only  temporary  pragmaticgroupingsof  scholars 
and  researchers  who  have  certain  common  interests,  needs  and 
objectives.  Like  all  human  activities  and  institutions,  they  are  subject  to 
extraneous  social  and  political  pressures  of  many  sorts,  to  economic 
constraints  and  to  racial  and  class  sexual  biases,  to  human  frailty  and 
sin.  Only  to  the  extent  that  the  several  disciplines  actually  express  and 
serve  the  true  autonomy  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  thus  a liberating 
and  salvific  power  in  human  affairs,  can  they  safely  and  properly  be 
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granted  institutional  autonomy  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objectives.  That 
is  to  say,  only  as  they  in  fact  serve  human  freedom,  human  fulfillment, 
human  salvation,  can  they  be  trusted  with  a wide-ranging  autonomy.  It 
is  through  orientation  on  God — at  least  indirectly  and  unconsciously, 
if  not  formally  and  deliberately — as  we  have  seen,  that  true  human 
freedom  and  fulfillment  are  attained,  and  this  is  the  deepest  and  most 
profound  insight  of  Christian  faith.  The  representatives  of  Christian 
faith,  thus,  have  a special  responsibility  in  the  name  of  humanity,  its 
freedom  and  its  salvation,  always  carefully  and  critically  to  scrutinize 
all  claims  to  truth  being  made  by  the  several  disciplines  in  the 
academy,  to  see  whether  and  in  how  far  these  actually  serve  the  true 
well-being  of  humanity,  how  far  they  will  help  to  promote  our  further 
humanization,  our  further  liberation  from  the  idols  that  presently  hold 
us  in  bondage. 
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RESPONSE  TO  KAUFMAN'S  PAPER 

Richard  ).  Mouw 

One  of  the  key  points  of  seeming  disagreement  between  Professor 
Kaufman's  paper  and  my  own  has  to  do  with  the  notion  that  human 
beings  are  autonomous.  Indeed,  the  alleged  autonomy  of  human 
beings,  or  of  human  minds,  is  a far  more  significant  and  laudable  kind 
of  autonomy,  according  to  Professor  Kaufman,  than  the  rather  limited 
autonomy  possessed  by  the  academic  disciplines.  He  puts  the  point 
this  way:  "What  is  of  real  importance  here  is  what  I will  call  the 
autonomy  of  the  mind  not  the  autonomy  of  several  academic 

disciplines Our  critical  capacity,  our  reason,  is  finally  the  only  court 

of  appeal  to  which  we  humans  can  turn  in  making  judgments  of  truth 
and  value." 

Now  this  contention  of  Professor  Kaufman's  seems  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  some  of  the  views  expressed  in  my  paper.  I indicated 
that  I reject  the  idea  of  human  autonomy.  Indeed,  I went  so  far  as  to 
attribute  the  idea  of  human  autonomy — the  idea  that  human  beings 
are  self-legislators — to  the  serpent  of  Genesis  3. 

This  seems  to  put  me  in  an  embarrassing  position.  I seem  to  be 
committed  to  accusing  my  fellow-discussant  here  today  of  being  a 
mouthpiece  of  the  serpent.  Now,  of  course,  if  Professor  Kaufman  is  in 
fact  defending  the  serpent's  position,  then  perhaps  it  is  good  that  his 
views  have  been  exposed  for  what  they  are.  Nonetheless,  it  is  not  very 
nice  of  me  to  have  pointed  this  out.  In  doing  so,  I may  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  truth  here  today,  but  I most  certainly  have  not  advanced 
the  cause  of  polite  dialogue. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  this  apparent  breach  of  etiquette  can  be 
repaired?  Well,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  Professor  Kaufman's 
endorsement  of  autonomy  and  the  serpent's  call  to  arms  are  identical, 
let  me  at  least  say  all  of  the  good  things  I can  think  of  about  the 
serpent's  view — and  therefore,  on  the  present  hypothesis,  about 
Professor  Kaufman's  view.  What  the  serpent  said  in  Genesis  3 was  not 
stupid.  Indeed  even  the  writer  of  Genesis  3 pays  the  serpent  a 
compliment  of  sorts:  "Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any 
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other  wild  creature  that  the  Lord  God  had  made/'  And  the  thesis  with 
which  the  serpent  tempts  Eve  bears  this  observation  out.  It  is  a very 
subtle  thesis.  He  tells  Eve  that  if  she  eats  of  the  forbidden  fruit  she  “will 
be  like  God/' 

The  serpent  is  trading  on  a significant  subtlety  here.  For  in  Genesis  1 
we  read  that  “God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
he  created  him,  male  and  female  he  created  them."  What  this  tells  us  is 
that  human  beings  are  God-imagers , which  is  one  way  of  being  God- 
like. The  serpent,  however,  is  tempting  human  beings  to  become 
God-like  in  a different  sense;  he  is  telling  them  to  become  in  effect. 
God-pretenders. 

The  serpent,  then,  is  trading  on  a subtlety.  And  it  is  an  important 
subtlety.  It  is  only  because  human  beings  are  in  fact  God-imagers  that 
they  can  even  toy  around  with  the  preverse  thought  of  becoming 
God-pretenders.  The  serpent,  then,  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He 
knew  that  the  temptation  to  become  a God-pretender  would  make 
some  kind  of  perverse  sense  to  a being  who  was  already  a God-imager. 

The  reference  to  “the  image  of  God"  in  Genesis  1 has  to  do — I am 
convinced — with  the  command  to  “have  dominion."  To  be  God's 
imager  is  to  share  in  his  rule — or  perhaps  better,  to  exercise  a rule 
under  God's  rule.  A number  of  writers  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
ancient  potentates  would  sometimes  give  someone  a token,  the 
possession  of  which  gave  the  bearer  the  right  to  act  in  the  potentate's 
name:  the  bearer  could  act  on  behalf  of  the  potentate  by  virtue  of 
carrying  the  potentate's  “image."  This  is  the  sense  in  which  human 
beings  bear  God's  “image."  The  command  of  God  to  “have 
dominion"  is  an  “image-ing"  command.  It  gives  human  beings  the 
authority  to  act  in  God's  name,  as  his  deputies  or  vice-gerents.  But 
what  the  serpent  was  challenging  Eve  and  Adam  to  do  was  to  become 
usurpers  of  divine  authority — they  were  being  tempted  to  claim 
ultimate  authority  for  themselves. 

These  two  patterns — obedient  God-imaging  and  disobedient  God- 
pretending— are  rooted  in  the  same  divinely-given  characteristics:  the 
ability  to  choose,  to  discern,  to  make  decisions,  to  plan,  to  organize,  to 
rule.  In  my  paper  I chose  to  reserve  the  label  “autonomy"  for  the 
disobedient  pattern,  the  pattern  whereby  human  beings  “rule 
themselves"  as  God-pretenders.  But,  of  course,  I would  also  want  to 
insist  that  human  beings  are  capable  of  this  pattern  of  disobedience 
only  because  they  are,  as  created  God-imagers,  capable  of  making  free 
choices,  assessing  situations,  and  formulating  projects. 

And  here  is  where  I can  finally  deliver  myself  from  the  charge  of 
impoliteness  toward  Professor  Kaufman.  I do  not  think  that  Kaufman 
means  to  bedefendingtheserpent's  brand  of  autonomy.  For  Kaufman 
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himself  suggests — that  there  are  different  ways  of  exercising  the 
“autonomy”  which  he  attributes  to  human  beings.  One  way  of 
exercising  this  autonomy  is  along  the  lines  of  “Christian  faith,”  which 
Kaufman  understands  as  “that  orientation  which  directs  itself  to  . . . 
God,  which  understands  itself  and  its  place  in  the  world  in  terms  of 
what  this  God  gives  and  requires,  which  seeks  to  order  life  in  terms  of 
this  God's  will.”  But  there  are,  he  suggests,  other  patterns  of  exercising 
autonomy,  patterns  which  are  “corruptive  of  our  human  capacities,” 
which  are  “idolatrous,”  which  “enslave  us  rather  than  set  us  free  to 
realize  our  full  potential.” 

Thus  we  might  say  that  for  Kaufman  there  is  a God-imaging  pattern 
of  autonomy,  an  obedient  life-orientation,  and  there  are  God- 
pretending patterns,  disobedient  orientations.  To  call  all  of  these 
different  patterns — the  disobedient  and  obedient  patterns — exercises 
of  “autonomy”  is  for  Kaufman  only  to  say  that  they  each  are  made 
possible  by  our  fundamental  human  capability  to  make  free  decisions, 
to  assess  alternative  orientations,  to  adopt  strategies,  to  exercise 
creativity,  and  so  on.  With  this  I agree.  So  I must  insist  that  Kaufman 
and  I both  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  serpent's  brand  of  autonomy, 
however  we  may  label  the  proper  alternative. 

As  for  the  rest  of  what  Professor  Kaufman  says  in  his  paper,  I have 
very  little  by  way  of  clear  fundamental  disagreement.  At  a number  of 
points  I thought  I detected  claims  from  which  I would  dissent;  but 
elsewhere  I found  him  qualifying  these  claims  in  significant  ways. 
Nonetheless  I do  have  some  puzzles  and  questions  about  several 
items,  matters  which  I would  like  to  probe  further  with  him. 

I am  not  sure,  for  example,  that  Professor  Kaufman  is  altogether 
accurate  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  his  own  views  about  the 
implications  of  academic  autonomy  with  the  traditional  Anabaptist 
emphasis  on  religious  liberty.  He  rightly  notes  that  Anabaptists  have 
cherished  the  rights  of  individuals  to  maketheirown  religious  choices 
without  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  other  institutions.  But  I 
do  not  see  why  it  follows  from  this  that  Anabaptists  are  being 
“dogmatic”  and  inconsistent  in,  say,  practicing  “the  ban  and 
excommunication  against  those  who  (do)  not  adequately  conform  to 
communal  standards.”  Since  this  matter  bears  directly  on  the  question 
of  authority  over  academic  pursuits,  let  me  pursue  it  briefly  by  drawing 
an  analogy  and  asking  some  questions  about  the  analogy. 

I believe  that  persons  should  have  freedom  in  choosing  their 
marriage  partners.  I oppose  practices  and  institutions  in  which  parents 
contract  marriages  for  their  offspring  or  in  which  churches  or 
governments  assign  marriage  partners.  It  might  be  said,  then,  that  I 
favor  “marriage-liberty.”  People  should  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
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partners  and  to  covenant  together  regarding  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  their  marriage  relationship.  But  once  they  have  made  a specific 
commitment  then  they  have  incurred  obligations  to  each  other.  Once 
I have  made  the  vows  to  my  wife  which  I have  actually  made,  I am  no 
longer  free  to  do  many  of  the  things  which  I might  have  done  prior  to 
those  vows. 

The  same  holds,  I think,  for  commitments  to  religious  communities. 
I should  be  free  to  choose  my  religious  community,  or  free  to  refuse 
membership  in  all  religious  communities.  But  once  I have  made  a 
specific  commitment  to  a particular  community  it  is  not  a denial  of  my 
freedom  to  recognize  that  I am  no  longer  at  liberty  to  speak  and  act  in 
just  any  way  I might  choose.  Does  Professor  Kaufman  really  believe 
that  Mennonites  should  be  free  to  advocate  vengeful  policies  of 
military  aggression,  or  to  support  the  idea  of  infant  baptism,  or  defend 
incest,  or  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  a second 
and  co-equal  Scripture?  Note  that  I am  not  asking  here  whether 
Kaufman  believes  American  citizens  should  be  granted  the  freedom 
to  support  these  ideas — I am  asking  whether  Mennonites  as 
Mennonites  should  be  granted  these  freedoms. 

These  considerations  have  important  applications  to  the  practices  of 
church-related  educational  institutions.  At  one  point  Kaufman  says 
that  "all  too  often,  I fear,  church-related  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions  under  religious  sponsorship  have  moved  too 
easily  and  quickly  to  censor  or  suppress  freedom  of  inquiry  and  of 
teaching,  when  these  seemed  to  threaten  religious  or  moral  beliefs 
and  values  that  had  the  support  of  tradition  and  constituency."  I agree 
with  his  point  as  stated : institutions  have  often  "moved  too  easily  and 
quickly  to  censor  or  suppress . . ."  The  important  question  is,  Are  there 
circumstances  under  which  they  do  have  the  right  and  authority  to 
censor  or  suppress?  I think  there  are. 

I suspect  that  Professor  Kaufman  agrees,  although  it  isn't  quite  clear 
that  he  does.  He  says,  for  example,  that  "the  representatives  of 
Christian  faith  . . . have  a special  responsibility  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  its  freedom  and  its  salvation,  always  carefully  and  critically 
to  scrutinize  all  claims  to  truth  being  made  by  the  several  disciplines  in 
the  academy  . . ."  But  who  are  these  "representatives"  who  have  this 
responsibility?  Only  the  scholars  themselves?  Church  or  educational 
officials?  And  what  are  the  limits  of  their  efforts  at  "scrutinizing" 
views?  Can  this  involve  or  lead  to  censorship?  Kaufman  is  not  clear  on 
these  matters. 

But  we  must  not  give  undue  attention  to  questions  about  censorship 
and  educational  authority.  The  important  questions  are  not  ones 
about  what  we  must  be  forced  to  say,  or  not  to  say,  by  institutional 
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authorities.  It  is  far  more  interesting  and  compelling  to  talk  about  how 
we,  as  members  of  the  Christian  educational  and  academiccommuni- 
ty,  will  fulfill  our  obligations  to  the  God  who  has  called  us  to  new  life  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Here  I must  try  to  articulate  an  impression  that  I had  while  studying 
Professor  Kaufman's  paper.  My  impression  is — and  of  course  it  may  be 
a misguided  one — that  Kaufman  is  far  more  concerned  to  combat 
what  he  calls  “the  tendencies  to  self-importance  and  overweening 
claims"  of  Christian  academic  institutions  than  he  is  to  point  to  the 
excesses,  confusions  and  distortions  of  the  so-called  “secular  mind." 
This  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  silent  on  the  latter  point:  he  does  touch  on 
the  ways  in  which  the  actual  pursuits  which  take  place  in  the 
disciplines  are  tainted  by  human  frailty,  sinfulness  and  idolatry.  But  my 
impression  is  that  the  thrust  of  his  critical  comments  is  directed  toward 
Christian  institutions. 

My  assessment  of  the  situation  is  based  on  a different  emphasis.  I 
believe  that  Christian  scholars,  and  Christian  scholarly  communities, 
ought  to  begin  by  asking  how  their  allegiances  to  the  rule  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  lead  them  to  different  theoretical  perspectives  and 
scholarly  conclusions  than  those  which  we  find  in  the  contemporary 
academic  marketplace.  I believe,  for  example,  that  Christian  scholars 
ought  to  be  deeply  disturbed  by  the  theoretical  perspectives  of  some 
of  Professor  Kaufman's  Harvard  colleagues,  who  write  tracts  against 
the  “freedom  and  dignity"  of  human  beings  and  who  advocate  the 
biological  reductionism  associated  with  sociobiology. 

Here  I am  definitely  not  focussing  the  need  for  a “censoring"  or 
“suppression"  of  such  views  by  ecclesiastical  or  educational  or 
governmental  officials.  Rather  I am  suggesting  that  Christians  ought  to 
explore  the  ways  in  which  our  understanding  of  the  freedom  and 
dignity  which  we  experience  as  persons  created  and  redeemed  by  the 
God  of  the  Scriptures  will  compel  us  to  attempt  to  discern  the  ways  in 
which  our  commitments  as  Christians  ought  to  shape  our  theories 
and  methodologies  in,  say,  the  social  sciences. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  answers  will  be  easy  to  come  by.  But  the 
attempts  must  be  made.  And  educational  and  ecclesiastical  officials 
can  play  an  important  role  in  sponsoring  such  attempts — not  by 
forcing  certain  “conclusions"  upon  Christian  scholars,  but  by 
reminding  Christian  scholars  of  their  obligations  to  seek  the  truth  in 
obedience  to  the  Gospel,  and  by  encouraging  and  funding  the 
attempts  to  seek  the  way  of  disciplinary  obedience. 

My  own  impression  of  the  contemporary  situation  is  that  the 
“problem"  is  not  so  much  the  heavy-handedness  of  ecclesiastical  and 
Christian  educational  authorities,  as  it  is  the  reluctance  of  Christian 
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scholars  themselves  to  discern  the  mind  of  Christ  as  it  relates  to  the 
subject  matters  of  the  disciplines.  Marxist  and  other  "secular” 
scholars  have  often  been  fearless  in  demonstrating  the  ways  in  which 
sexist,  racist  and  class  biases  have  shaped  the  course  of  scholarly 
investigations.  Christians  should  be  no  less  diligent  in  investigating — 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  accountability  within  the 
Christian  community — the  ways  in  which  obedience  to  the  rule  of 
Christ  will  require  us  to  think  new  and  different  thoughts  in  the  arena 
of  scholarly  discussion. 
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RESPONSE  TO  MOUW’S  PAPER 

Gordon  Kaufman 


Mm  afraid  that  you  have  such  long-winded  competitors  up  here  that 
it's  going  to  be  hard  to  leave  much  time  for  discussion,  but  I will  try  to 
be  as  brief  as  I can  in  the  remarks  I want  to  make.  I think  Professor 
Mouw's  paper  and  his  responses  just  now  to  my  paper  have  been  very 
thoughtful  and  the  positive  position  that  he's  taking  isone  with  which  I 
can  agree.  Of  course,  there  are  points  where  we  have  phrased  things 
rather  differently,  and  he  has  talked  about  oneof  those, our  useof  the 
word  autonomy.  I use  this  term  to  express  the  fundamental  freedom  of 
God-created  humanity;  Professor  Mouw  used  the  term  largely  to  refer 
to  the  sinful  abuse  of  that  freedom.  That  difference  is  largely  a 
terminological  one,  as  his  remarks  pointed  out.  We  both  appear  to 
believe  in  freedom;  we  both  agree  that  freedom  is  often  abused. 

Professor  Mouw  seems  a little  bit  more  worried  than  I about  what  he 
calls  “reductionism.”  I think  to  cry  “reductionism”  is  often  to  bring 
out  a red  herring.  The  real  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  sociology 
or  biology,  or  whatever  is  making  the  particular  claims,  presents  us 
with  an  adequate  interpretation,  an  adequate  explanation  of  its 
subject  matter.  If  physics  can  indeed  interpret  adequately  all  the  data 
of  biology  and  all  the  data  of  psychology,  it  certainly  should  do  so.  And 
we  shouldn't  holler  “reductionism."  I doubt  very  much  whether  it 
will  ever  be  possible  to  do  this.  I think  a number  of  serious  category 
mistakes  are  made,  even  in  the  claim  that  it  can,  and  so  on.  But  we 
should  certainly  encourage  attempts  of  the  physicists  and  others  to 
work  out  more  universal  modes  of  interpretation  and  explanation 
than  they  have  thus  far  devised.  But  we  should  also  always  critically 
examine  what  they  set  forth  to  us  to  see  whether  indeed  it  does  what 
they  claim  it  does.  I don't  think  hollering  “reductionism"  is  a 
particularly  beneficial  way  of  promoting  the  scholarly  dialogue.  The 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  give  a careful  critical  examination  to  the  claims 
that  are  being  made,  it  seems  to  me.  And  that's  simply  to  say  we  ought 
to  do  our  scholarly  work  in  as  good  and  critical  a way  as  we  can. 

The  point  at  which  I appear  to  differ  from  Professor  Mouw  the  most 
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decisively  is  not  really  with  what  he  says — with  most  of  which  I agree, 
as  I've  tried  to  indicate — but  rather  with  what  he  does  not  say. 
Professor  Mouw  has  presented,  it  seems  to  me,  much  too  one-sided  a 
view  of  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  Christian  faith  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  disciplines.  He  has  spoken  almost  entirely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  question,  “What  are  we  Christians  to  do  with  the 
claims  of  academic  disciplines  to  a certain  autonomy?"  And  he  has 
given  a kind  of  three-fold  answer  to  that  question.  One  thing  we 
should  do  is  be  prepared  to  criticize  the  orthodoxies  of  those 
disciplines.  The  second  thing  we  should  do  is  ask  whatthe  Bible  has  to 
say  about  the  questions  the  disciplines  are  themselves  addressing.  The 
third  thing  we  should  do  on  the  basis  of  this  is  be  prepared  to  develop 
our  own  Christian  answers  to  these  questions  that  the  disciplines  are 
addressing. 

That's  all  well  and  good — and  I do  not  disagree  with  it  a particle — 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  one-sided.  It  assumes  the  Bible  views 
or  Christian  answers  to  these  questions  are  in  some  sense  fixed  or  solid 
or  uncriticizable.  They  are  the  Truth  from  which  Christians  begin  and 
to  which  Christians  always  return.  And  the  only  important  question 
seems  to  be  for  us  to  find  a way  to  keep  those  academic  studies  and 
those  academic  conclusions  in  line  with  this  Christian  truth  that  we  in 
some  sense  already  know.  This  view  does  not  take  seriously  the 
possibility  that  our  own  Christian  claims,  our  own  Christian  beliefs, 
may  themselves  need  sharp  criticism.  It  does  not  take  seriously  the 
possibility  that  Biblical  views  on  this  or  that  question  may  in  fact  be 
false  or  wrong  or  misleading  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  precisely 
through  our  participation  in  academic  disciplines  that  do  not  make 
specifically  Christian  assumptions — for  example  psychology  or 
geology  or  biology  or  anthropology  or  philosophy  or  whatever  it  is— 
that  we  are  unable  to  see  the  confusion  of  the  errors  or  the 
misunderstandings  that  our  own  Christian  tradition  has  bequeathed  to 
us. 

Reexamination  and  criticism  of  Christian  orthodoxies  is  surely  just  as 
important  an  activity  to  be  concerned  about  and  engaged  in  as 
reexamination  and  criticism  of  disciplinary  orthodoxies,  but  Professor 
Mouw  never  seems  to  mention  this.  Precisely  this  attitude  that 
criticism  runs  only  in  one  direction  from  a presupposed,  well-formed 
true  Christian  position  toward  the  claims  of  academic  disciplines  is 
what  got  the  church  into  so  many  difficulties  in  the  past  three  or  four 
hundred  years  with  Galileo,  with  Darwin,  with  Freud,  with  others.  And 
it  brought  that  attitude  into  very  ill  repute  in  a great  many  academic 
circles. 

I would  want  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  criticism  of  Christian  ideas. 
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the  criticism  of  Christian  theology,  the  criticism  of  Biblical  views  as 
they  were  understood,  from  the  point  of  view  of  various  academic 
disciplines  in  the  last  four  hundred  years  that  has  been  the  principal 
ground  for  reformulation  of  Christian  faith  from  a kind  of  sixteenth 
century  position  that  none  of  us  here  would  be  willing  to  accept, 
including,  as  far  as  I can  understand  from  his  remarks,  Professor 
Mouw.  But  the  position  that  he  articulates  for  us  today  appears  to  be 
no  more  open  to  criticism  to  the  Christian  position  from  the  side  of  the 
academic  disciplines  than  our  mistaken  Christian  predecessors  were. 

As  I argued  in  my  remarks,  criticism  has  to  go  in  both  directions.  It  is 
indispensable  for  both  parties  to  this  dialogue,  both  for  the  sake  of 
Christian  faith  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  academic  disciplines  in 
which  we  work. 

If  I may  pick  up  one  theme  from  Professor  Mouw’s  own  lecture  and 
also  from  his  remarks  about  my  lecture,  it  is  because  Christians  have  all 
too  often  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  the  serpent  and  have 
supposed  themselves  to  be  'like  God,  knowing  good  and  evil/' — 
supposed  themselves  to  have  been  able  to  take  absolutistic  positions 
on  their  own  truths,  on  their  own  understanding  of  good  and  evil,  on 
their  understanding  of  God,  on  theirown  understanding  of  God'swill, 
of  who  God  is,  what  God  requires  us  to  be — that  they  have  gotten  into 
precisely  the  difficulties  that  the  church  got  into  in  theencounter  with 
academic  disciplines  over  the  last  four  hundred  years.  This  sort  of 
Christian  dogmatism  or  Christian  authoritarianism  is  nothing  less  than 
a direct  expression,  as  far  as  I can  see,  of  that  original  sin  which  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  sets  out  in  classical  terms. 

Professor  Mouw  wonders  if  Pm  not  more  concerned  with  criticizing 
the  Christian  community  here  than  the  academic  disciplines,  etc.  He 
suggests  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a Christian  commitment  is  something 
like  a marriage — a life-long  agreement  to  live  together  between  two 
partners.  And  if  we  see  that,  then  we  will  see  that  certain  vows  have 
been  taken  from  which  we  have  no  right  ever  to  dissent  or  change.  I 
doubt  that  the  analogy  is  a very  good  one.  Above  all,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  in  a religious  commitment,  particularly  a Christian  commitment, 
the  binding  commitment  is  not  to  the  community  ultimately,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  marriage  partner,  but  to  the  God  of  the  community — a God 
who  may  indeed  require  us  radically  tocriticizethecommunity,notto 
just  live  happily  together  with  it  until  death  do  us  part?  The  analogy 
won't  do.  Finally  it  is  God  we  are  talking  about,  not  commitments  to 
other  human  beings.  And  because  it  is  God  we  aretalkingabout  here, 
our  own  commitment  is  always  in  a special  kind  of  tension  and  in  a 
special  kind  of  ambiguity  and  always  subject  to  criticism  by  ourselves 
and  others,  but  our  commitment  also  may  require  us  to  enter  into 
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tension  and  into  dialogue  and  into  very  serious  dispute  with  any  and 
every  human  community  of  which  we  find  ourselves  a part,  including 
the  particular  Christian  community  of  which  we  find  ourselves  a part. 

So  I do  not  think — to  come  back  to  the  example  of  the  Mennonites 
who  might  be  advocating  incest  or  the  book  of  Mormon  or  a number 
of  other  things  that  were  suggested — it  is  the  case  that  with  any  kind  of 
religious  claim  we  have  a right  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  prior 
commitments,  well  throw  that  out  of  court  and  throw  whoever 
advocates  it  out  of  court.  Such  a person  may  after  all  be  a prophet  from 
God,  called  to  us  to  bring  to  our  attention  an  error  in  our  ways  that  we 
need  to  look  at  very  seriously,  and  we  had  better  think  twice  before 
throwing  such  a person  out  just  because  we  made  a different  kind  of 
commitment  at  an  earlier  time. 

I've  really  come  around  to  essentially  restating  the  position  that  I set 
out  in  my  address.  There  should  beageniunedialectic,itseemstome, 
between  Christian  faith  and  the  several  academic  disciplines,  a 
genuine  criticism  running  in  both  directions.  And  we  Christians  who 
are  involved  in  academic  disciplines  are  precisely  the  ones  who  should 
be  actively  involved  in  both  sorts  of  criticism.  From  this  perspective  I 
can  say  that  I am  a bit  more  worried  than  Professor  Mouw  appears  to 
be  by  ecclesiastical  authoritarianism  and  by  theological  imperialisms 
of  any  kind  in  academic  matters.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Christian 
faith  in  God  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  academic  integrity,  one 
must  worry  about,  one  must  oppose,  every  humanly  founded 
imperialism  as  a kind  of  sinful  pretension.  Even  an  imperialism — 
perhaps  especially  an  imperialism — that  tries  to  legitimate  itself  by 
wrapping  itself  in  a flag  which  bears  some  such  religious  insignia  as 
Christo  imperialism. 
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BETWEEN  A ROCK  AND  A HARD  PLACE: 
CHRISTIAN  DECISION  MAKING 
IN  A WORLD  OF  POLITICAL  REALISM 

Mark  Hatfield , Senator 
The  State  of  Oregon 

I come  here  tonight  as  a politician  but  more  especially  I hope  you 
will  receive  me  as  a part  of  the  body  of  fellow  believers  because  I am 
honored  to  be  on  this  Christian  campus  to  share  with  you  a few 
remarks  as  it  relates  to  faith  and  learning  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  in  the  political  field. 

I think,  first  of  all,  that  all  of  us  would  have  to  acknowledge  that  we 
live  in  a rather  dangerous  world.  So  when  we  talk  about  these  matters 
in  a world  of  realism,  we  are  living  in  a very  real  world.  We  cannot 
escape  that  fact.  Any  way  you  want  to  view  the  world  tonight,  it  is  one 
that  is  exploding  with  change  and  lots  of  potential  danger. 
Supposedly,  around  the  Christian  era  there  were  about  250  million 
people  on  this  earth.  And  it  was  not  until  the  year  1830  that  we  had 
reached  a population  of  1 billion,  but  it  was  only  100  years  later  in  1930 
that  we  found  ourselves  with  a population  of  about  2 billion;  thirty 
years  later  it  was  3 billion;  and  only  sixteen  years  later  in  1976  it  reached 
4 billion.  It  will  reach  5 billion  by  1990  and  by  the  year  2,000,  it  will  be6 
billion.  A geometric  explosion  of  population  that  is  occurring  by  the 
hour.  And  as  you  look  at  the  globe  with  this  kind  of  exploding 
population  then  one  has  to  of  course  relate  that  to  the  diminishing 
resources  of  the  world,  that  we  are  living  on  a finite  globe,  that  as  we 
view  this  finite  globe  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  resources  of  the 
raw  materials  are  also  finite  and  that  the  people  are  increasing  and  the 
resources  are  decreasing. 

We  have  evidences,  of  course,  as  it  relates  to  the  food  situation 
where  there  are  expanding  problems  of  food  production  and  food 
distribution.  In  fact,  it  is  astounding  to  recognize  that  with  all  of  our 
efforts  of  technology,  of  humanitarian  efforts,  that  the  gap  between 
the  have  and  the  have-nots  in  the  world  is  widening.  It  is  not 
narrowing. 

We've  had  three  eras  of  energy  that  we  can  identify  in  the  world's 
history.  The  first  era  was  when  wood  was  the  base  of  our  energy.  And 
the  second  era  is  when  fossil  fuel  became  the  base  for  our  energy 
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needs.  And  we  are  being  pulled  and  drug  into  a third  era  that  is  very 
difficult  for  some  of  us  to  acknowledge  and  understand  and  that  will 
have  to  become  the  era  of  renewable  sources  of  energy. 

So  there  are  changes  everywhere  we  look.  In  the  area  of  arms 
proliferation  we  find  an  astounding  escalation  of  arms.  We,  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  become  the  largest  arms  peddler  in  the  world. 
We  are  building  every  day  the  equivalent  of  4.9  new  strategic  nuclear 
bombs.  We  now  have  an  arsenal  which  is  equivalent  to  615,000 
Hiroshima  bombs  and  yet  more  is  demanded.  When  we  talk  about 
Hiroshima  bombs  I knowthatthis  becomes  almost  an  illusion  for  some 
of  us  but  it  escapes  us  as  far  as  the  understanding  the  magnitude  and 
the  total  devastation  that  can  occur  with  one  such  bomb.  I walked  in 
the  streets  of  Hiroshima  very  shortly  after  the  bomb  had  been  dropped 
there  in  World  War  II  and  I shall  never  forget,  because  I suppose  I must 
acknowledge  that  I too  am  a victim  or  a product  of  my  experiences  and 
my  environment  to  a great  degree.  As  I walked  in  those  streets  or  what 
were  streets  at  one  time  amidst  the  rubble,  all  the  bodies  had  not  yet 
been  excavated  for  burial.  The  stench  was  very  obvious.  The  silence 
was  deafening.  Every  one  of  the  human  senses  responded  to  this 
indiscriminate,  brutal  destruction  that  had  occurred  with  the 
dropping  of  one  bomb.  A relatively  primitive  bomb  compared  to  our 
death  destructive  bombs  of  today. 

And  so  one  cannot  help  but  reflect  in  that  kind  of  experience  just 
exactly  what  615,000  may  represent.  And  so  we  have  then  this  kind  of 
world  as  far  as  the  world  of  realism  is  concerned.  How  do  we  react? 
Thereare  many  various  reactions  that  one  can  experience  in  lookingat 
the  world  of  today.  There  are  those  who  tell  us  we  are  to  look  at  the 
world  as  a lifeboat  and  that  there  are  so  many  in  the  lifeboat  and  there 
are  many  others  swimming  in  the  sea  wanting  to  get  into  the  lifeboat. 
And  if  we  let  them  in  it  will  sink  the  lifeboat  and  all  of  humanity  will  be 
destroyed.  Therefore,  it  is  our  right  to  take  the  oar  and  knock  the 
people  out  of  the  lifeboat  as  they  attempt  to  get  into  it.  The  lifeboat 
philosophy  can  be  expressed  in  another  way.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
Christian  community  oftentimes  by  "Well,  what  we  must  do  is  watch 
and  pray  for  the  second  advent,  even  though  the  Lord  Jesus  comes 
quickly/'  I think  we  can  all  say  this,  but  does  that  mean  we  have  a right 
to  cop  out  of  relationships  or  of  roles  that  deal  with  this  world  of 
reality?  Even  though  we  are  committed  and  believe  in  our  theology 
and  our  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent  and  even  though  there  are 
those  who  can  see  and  interpret  signs  we  are  still  to  be  about  our 
Father's  business  of  ministering  to  the  poor,  relieving  the  hungry  and 
sending  ourselves  into  the  world  of  pain  and  misery.  Oh,  I know  these 
things  oftentimes  cause  us  to  be  repelled. 
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I'm  mindful  of  a very  interesting  letter  that  was  written  by  Jefferson 
Davis,  one  of  our  great  Americans.  As  the  president  of  the  confederacy 
but  more  especially  as  the  secretary  of  war  under  President  Pierce,  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  graduates  of  West  Point,  as  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Congress,  as  a member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress,  as  a man  of 
great  intellect,  a man  of  great  compassion,  in  his  closing  years  when  he 
had  been  so  totally  humiliated  by  the  defeat  of  the  confederacy,  he 
wrote  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Woodbury  in  which  he  said,  "We  are  living  far 
from  the  world  but  not  forgetting,  even  though  we  may  be  forgotten, 
and  saved  by  such  kind  hearts  as  yours  which  are  drawn  to  their  friends 
by  their  misfortunes  rather  than  repelled  by  them."  And  so  easily  it  is 
for  us  to  be  repelled  by  the  unhappy  events,  the  startling  statistics.  And 
even  as  Christian  people  we  often  say,  "Well,  he  or  she  or  they  are  not 
my  neighbors."  And  yet  we  have  that  undeniable  proof  that  is 
recorded  in  the  scriptures  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  of 
those  who  passed  the  man  by  who  was  in  need.  And  of  the  Samaritan 
who  was  then  the  outcast  of  society,  the  low  person  on  the  social 
totem  pole,  came  and  picked  up  this  person  of  need  and  took  him  to 
an  inn  and  provided  for  his  keep.  And  the  teaching,  of  course,  is  "Who 
is  my  neighbor?"  The  person  who  is  in  my  pathway.  The  person  who 
hasa  need.  He  is, or  she  is,  my  neighbor.  And  therefore,  in  this  world  in 
which  we  live  we  must  be  catapulted  into  the  very  center  of  action  to 
relieve  and  to  minister. 

Now  what  is  the  time  frame  and  the  setting  of  which  we  find  this 
world?  I believe  we  have  time  to  repent.  I believe  we  have  time  in  this 
nation  to  rediscover  our  spiritual  roots.  I'm  mindful  of  that  wonderful 
passage  in  Jeremiah  in  the  twelfth  chapter  which  says  if  you  have  run 
with  the  footmen  and  they  have  wearied  you,  how  will  you  compete 
with  horses?  If  you  fall  down  in  a land  of  peace,  how  will  you  do  in  the 
thicket  of  the  Jordan?  We  are  moving  to  the  Jordan  in  my  view,  and  we 
are  moving  quickly  to  the  thicket.  How  will  we  do  in  the  thicket  of  the 
Jordan?  I think  much  depends  on  how  we  are  prepared  and  how  we 
view  the  situation  and  what  resources  we  are  willing  to  mobilize  and 
how  we  are  willing  to  become  the  instrumentality  of  those  resources 
to  which  they  may  flow. 

Now  where  does  that  bring  the  Christian  college?  I believe  that  the 
Christian  college  has  a very  wonderful  opportunity  because  it  can 
provide  us  with  training  ground  experience.  It  can  provide  the  nation, 
the  world,  with  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  change  the  world 
and  todeal  with  the  world.  Where  and  what  do  we  find  in  the  Christian 
college  for  this  purpose?  Plato  taught  usthat  we  must  look  through  the 
screen  of  unexamined  ideas,  to  the  veiled  questions  of  philosophy. 
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Where  in  higher  education  today  do  we  find  that  opportunity  in  a 
higher  degree  than  in  a Christian  collegesuch  as  Bethel?  Foryou  see  in 
so  many  of  our  secular  institutions  today  there  is  no  framework  into 
which  to  place  the  data,  the  knowledge,  the  information,  the 
understanding  that  students  acquire.  If  any,  there  is  a secularism  or  a 
humanism  and  it  hardly  can  pass  for  the  Christian  philosophy. 

So  you  have,  first  of  all,  a context  on  a Christian  campus  into  which 
knowledge  and  information  and  experience  can  be  related  and  made 
relevant.  We're  not  looking  at  just  a list  of  data  or  information  but  we 
are  really  looking  atthe  veiled  questions  of  philosophy.  And  if  Christ  is 
truth,  as  we  believe  Christ  to  be,  then  that  becomes  the  context  of  the 
philosophy  of  Christian  higher  education  if  it  is  loyal  and  true  to  the 
principles  under  the  label  of  Christian.  So  therefore,  unlike  many 
institutions  today  that  are  trying  to  teach  and  trying  to  communicate 
the  wisdom  and  the  heritage  of  our  nation,  within  a frameless 
structure  of  philosophy,  we  have  something  to  bring  it  together  and  to 
be  the  catalyst  of  all  knowledge  and  learning  in  a Christian  campus. 

And  secondly,  the  Christian  campus  can  provide  us  with  that  great 
understanding  of  community.  One  of  the  great  voids  in  our  culture 
today — political  culture,  economic  and  social  culture — is  the  loss  of 
relevance  and  relationships.  And  yetwithin  a Christian  campus  we  can 
demonstrate  by  the  lifestyle  what  it  means  to  live  in  community.  Most 
of  these  young  people  have  left  the  community  of  family.  They  are 
learning  a new  community.  The  community  of  those  who  are  spiritual 
brothers  and  sisters  if  they  are  not  blood  brothers  and  sisters.  And  this 
is  vital  as  a part  of  our  overall  society's  need  today  to  tie  the  nation 
together,  to  give  the  world  a sense  of  interdependency,  because  in 
living  within  community  we  realize  our  interdependency  on  one 
another. 

And  thirdly,  within  the  Christian  college  today  we  can  still 
understand  that  diversity  is  strength  and  not  weakness.  We  have 
diversity  of  disciplines.  We  realize  that  there  are  the  social  studies,  the 
humanities,  the  natural  sciences  and  all  the  other  disciplines  of  the 
academic  programs  that  are  presented  to  students  and  that  they  blend 
and  they  complement  and  they  interrelate  much  like  a symphony 
orchestra.  A symphony  is  not  composed  of  but  one  instrument  but  of 
many  instruments — not  all  playing  the  same  note  but  playing 
harmonious  notes  relating  to  one  another.  Therefore,  you  have  the 
diversity  within  the  symphony  that  creates  its  music,  united  under  the 
direction  of  the  maestro.  And  so  within  diversity  we  must  understand 
this  in  the  Christian  context  that  we  have  not  all  been  called  into  the 
body  of  Christ  with  the  same  background,  the  same  experience.  But 
there  is  diversity  and  we  have  not  all  been  called  to  conform  to  what 
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one  or  another  person  may  wish  to  mold  or  create  in  his  image,  but  we 
have  been  called  to  conform  our  lives  to  the  image  of  Christ  and  into 
the  person  of  Christ.  Now  diversity  is  very  important  because  there  is 
in  the  world  today  a great  force  demanding  conformity.  It's  true  in  the 
political  and  true  in  many  other  areas  as  we  see  more  and  more 
autocratic  governments  formed  in  this  world.  We  see  that  one  of  the 
common  denominators  for  all  autocracy,  whether  fascism  from  the 
right  or  communism  from  the  left  or  any  other  ism,  any  and  all 
autocracy  demands  conformity  and  one  of  the  greatest  checks  and 
balances  against  losing  our  liberties  and  our  rights  is  diversity,  the 
diversity  of  thought.  As  Walter  Lippmann  observed  where  everyone  is 
thinking  alike,  no  one  is  thinking  very  much. 

And  so  the  Christian  campus,  therefore,  can  become  the  spawning 
bed  for  this  kind  of  person  that  can  change  the  world  and  can  meetthe 
diversities  of  the  world  and  the  adversities  of  the  world.  Not  always  as 
contemplation  but  perhaps  more  vividly  as  light,  as  salt,  as  leaven.  For 
you  see,  the  Christian  has  been  called  to  transform  his  environment. 
The  Christian  has  been  called  to  change  an  impact  upon  those  in  the 
community  and  those  in  the  secular  world  around  him.  He  has  been 
called  into  the  household  of  Caesar  and  he  has  been  called  into  every 
legitimate  walk  of  life,  not  purely  as  an  avocation  but  to  bring  that 
power  and  that  transforming  power  of  love  and  compassion  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  penetrate,  in  fact,  become  contagious. 

What  are  the  various  decisions  that  we  are  making  in  the  80s?  Let  me 
dwell  on  only  a few  tonight.  Because  decisionmaking  today  and  the 
matter  of  trying  to  live  a life  of  faith  in  the  political  world  of  reality  calls 
for  me  to  comtemplate  some  of  my  duties  and  responsibilities  beyond 
the  context  of  the  constitution  but  rather  in  the  context  of  my 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ.  Now  I want  to  also  predicate  what  I have 
to  say  with  this  comment.  I do  not  have  it  all  put  together.  I do  not 
stand  here  and  hold  myself  out  as  any  kind  of  a model,  any  kind  of  an 
example.  I would  be  very  presumptuous  to  do  so  and  it  would  also 
tend  to  imply  that  I have  been  ratified  by  God  in  my  political  viewpoint 
and  my  political  sense,  and  I think  that  is  the  height  of  presumption. 

One  of  my  closest  friends  in  the  United  States  Senate  is  Senator  Sam 
Nunn  of  Georgia.  No  more  warlike  man  do  I know  in  the  whole  United 
States  Senate  and  no  more  devoted  Christian  do  I know  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  And  yet  he  and  I are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Does  it  mean  that  I represent  the  Christian  position  and  Sam 
Nunn  represents  a non-Christian  position?  Of  course  not.  This  comes 
back  to  the  pluralism  and  the  diversity  we  have  within  our  body  of 
politics. 

But  let  me  tell  you  through  my  own  experience  some  of  these  areas 
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that  I have  wrestled  with  what  troubles  me  most  and  for  which  I ask  for 
your  prayers.  First  of  all,  I believe  strongly  that  in  the  body  politics  as 
we  seek  to  live  our  witness,  perform  our  duties,  that  we  must 
recognize  our  accountability.  That  is  something  that  tends  to  fade  in 
and  fade  out  of  a politician's  life.  It's  almost  despicable  in  that  many 
times  politicians  will  feel  that  relationship  of  accountability  more 
strongly  just  prior  to  an  election  than  just  after  an  election.  Yet  the 
Scripture  teaches  us  that  we  are  accountable  to  God  and  must  stand 
before  God  at  some  time  in  the  future  and  be  accountable  for  every 
action  we  have  taken  or  every  action  that  we  have  not  taken.  But  I also 
believe  that  there  is  an  accountability  that  we  have  to  one  another  in 
the  body  of  Christ  as  well  as  the  accountability  that  I have  to  my 
constituents. 

I don't  know  if  someof  you  sawthetelevision  special  theother  night 
on  the  Guyana  tragedy  and  Jim  Jones  but  again  it  brought  forth  so 
eloquently  the  fact  that  here  was  a leader,  a man  that  had  been  given 
certain  leadership  qualities  and  strengths,  who  lost  any  sense  of 
accountability  to  God  or  to  anyone  else.  He  was  totally  unaccountable. 
Now  we're  not  going  to  find  that  every  action  of  nonaccountability  is 
going  to  evolve  into  a Jim  Jones  episode,  but  it  is  an  illustration  of  what 
can  happen  when  we  lose  accountability.  And  very  frankly  I have  tried 
to  devise  means  of  accountability. 

There  are  six  couples  of  us  that  have  entered  a covenant  with  one 
another.  In  different  walks  of  life  all  of  us  have  some  public 
accountability,  some  public  life.  There's  a minister,  there's  a retired 
colonel  of  the  marine  corps,  there  is  an  educator  and  president  of  an 
educational  program,  there's  a former  assistant  secretary  of  defense, 
there's  a congressman.  These  six  couples  make  up  a covenant  in  which 
we  are  and  hold  each  other  accountable.  We  get  together  for  a time  of 
fellowship,  once  a month  we  go  on  a weekend  retreat.  And  in  that 
period  of  time,  and  many  times  between  those  occasions  by 
telephone,  we  are  constantly  in  communication — asking  questions, 
sharing  experiences,  sharing  needs.  But  basically  we  are  in  a 
configuration  of  accountability.  I've  found  it  to  be  very  helpful 
because  we  are  vulnerable  and  open  to  one  another  to  such  a degree 
that  we  can  raise  questions  that  we  may  have  of  the  other  person's 
actions  or  statements  or  whatever.  But  we  have  a history  that  is  replete 
with  arrogance  that  has  led  to  oftentimes  tragedy  where  people  have 
lost  accountability. 

I think  back  on  an  experience  I had  about  five  years  ago  when  I 
spent  a day  in  Calcutta  with  Mother  Teresa,  a real  saint  of  God.  And  I 
said  to  her  in  this  day  of  experiencing  the  tragedies  of  the  most 
grinding  poverty  that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world,  that  if  there  is  a 
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hell-hole  of  civilization  it  is  Calcutta.  I said,  “Do  you  not  grow  weary 
and  discouraged  when  you  see  the  magnitude  of  this  poverty  and  the 
small  niche  that  you  have  made  in  it?”  And  she  smiled  and  said,  “Oh, 
no.  God  has  not  called  me  to  be  successful.  He  has  called  me  to  be 
faithful.”  And  so  she  said,  “I  do  what  I can  each  day  in  faithful 
accountability  to  God.”  And  you  know,  it  made  me  realize  again,  too, 
how  we  live  in  a success-oriented  culture.  We  measure  everything  by 
the  movement  forward  or  the  movement  upward  or  the  acquisition  of 
greater  amounts  or  quantitative  analysis,  and  yet  our  accountability 
is  faithfulness  not  expansion. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  issues  that  confronts  us  all 
in  positions  of  public  life  is  the  exercise  of  power.  Power  can  be  so 
corrupting.  You  know,  I know  of  no  other  profession  outside  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  that  does  so  much  to  create  the  prima  donna 
complex  in  a personality  than  politics.  It's  an  ego-centered,  ego- 
massage  kind  of  profession.  And  the  trouble  is  that  so  often  we  in 
public  office  become  involved  in  issues  and  causes,  and  many  times 
we  fail  to  realize  when  the  issue  and  the  ego,  or  the  cause  and  the  ego, 
fuse.  We  no  longer  can  delineate  between  the  ego  and  the  issue  or  the 
ego  and  the  cause.  We  become  the  issue.  I become  the  cause.  “Les 
cause  est  moi”  as  Louie  said  when  someone  asked  him  about  the  state. 
“I  am  the  state.”  He  lost  the  ability  to  delineate  from  himself  and  the 
power  of  the  state.  And  that  is  playing  the  role  of  Faust.  How  many 
times  have  we  seen  this  in  our  own  political  life  and  scenery?  A Faust 
dealing  with  Mephistopheles  and  saying  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  I 
shall  prostitute  myself — I shall  compromise  myself — because  the  ends 
justify  the  means. 

I am  persuaded  that  in  his  heart  a part  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  thought 
he  was  right  when  he  was  so  wrong.  He  thought  he  was  right  because 
he  had  conceived  of  the  objectives  and  the  goal  and  anything  that  was 
done  in  order  to  achieve  that  objective  or  that  goal  became  right  in  his 
mind.  Ego  merging  and  fusing  with  the  issues  for  the  cause.  Very 
dangerous.  Very  seductive.  It  happened  so  easily  and  so  slowly.  The 
people  will  say,  “Oh,  we  need  you.  You  are  our  leader.  You  represent 
the  cause  we  believe  in.  We  need  you  in  that  place.”  And  all  that  kind 
of  adulation  and  applause  can  somehow  cloud  the  mind  and  destroy 
the  judgment.  That  is  the  seductive  part  of  exercising  power. 

We  see  it  today  in  our  national  government  as  we  contemplate  our 
national  security  problems.  Power!  How  are  we  going  to  exercise 
power  to  maintain  the  freedom  and  security  of  America?  More 
generally  speaking,  it's  now  measured  by  how  many  megatons  we 
have.  National  security  has  been  reduced  to  a military  issue — a military 
question.  How  dangerous!  National  security  is  made  up  of  many 
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components  and  if  we  let  ourselves  fall  into  this  trap,  we  have  fallen 
into  the  same  trap  that  the  Shah  of  Iran  fell  into — where  hardware 
became  his  base  of  power.  Hardware  became  his  security  in  his 
position  of  power. 

We  hear  today  of  the  Carter  doctrine.  The  Carter  doctrine  is  to 
extend  the  umbrella  of  American  military  protection  over  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  is  a demonstration  of  power  in  the  world.  We're  going  to 
secure  American  interest.  And  what  is  American  interest  in  the  Persian 
Gulf?  Oil,  O-l-L,  oil  profits  and  oil  politics.  That's  what  the  American 
interest  is.  And  how  are  we  going  to  secure  it?  Military  power.  How 
totally  irrational!  We  have  6,000  miles  of  pipeline,  400  pumping 
stations,  one-half  million  square  miles  of  desert  and  water.  Who  in 
their  right  mind  would  think  that  we  had  the  logistical  or  the  material 
or  the  military  power  to  secure  that  against  guerrilla  war? 

When  Admiral  Zumwalt  appeared  before  our  senate  committee  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty,  he  said  the  basic  reason 
why  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff  support  the  canal  treaty  is  that  we,  under 
no  circumstances,  could  guarantee  the  security  and  the  protection  of 
50  miles  of  jungle  on  either  side  of  the  canal  against  guerrilla  warfare.  If 
we  couldn't  secure  the  Panama  Canal  of  50  miles  on  either  side — a 
total  of  100  miles — how  do  you  think  we  could  secure  6,000  miles  of 
pipeline?  It  is  one  of  the  illusions  that  has  crept  into  the  world  of  reality 
and  somehow  our  power  is  in  our  military  hardware. 

"Against  the  great  evil,  a small  remedy  does  not  produce  a small 
result,  it  produces  no  result  at  all,"  observed  John  Stuart  Mill.  And  yet 
we  are  looking  at  that  world  in  that  way  and,  my  dear  friends,  it  is  a 
world  of  illusion.  It  is  not  a world  of  reality.  Our  power  has  and  will 
always  be  the  people  of  this  nation.  Our  purpose,  our  goals,  our 
values,  our  commitments,  our  relationships,  our  will — that's  the 
strength  of  the  nation.  And  when  we  put  it  on  a false  basis,  we  are 
headed  for  disaster.  And  I feel  strongly  that  this  is  very  scriptural 
because  of  the  fact  that  Christ  exercised  no  power  of  army,  no  power 
of  force  and  violence.  He  had  the  power  of  the  living  Holy  Spirit.  He 
had  the  power  of  God  within  Him  because  He  was  God.  He  was 
perfection.  He  was  total  innocence  and  he  exercised  it  through 
compassion  and  love.  We  have  lost  the  concept  of  spiritual  power  and 
until  we  have  a renaissance  of  spiritual  power  in  this  nation  we  will 
follow  the  false  sirens  calling  us  out  into  the  byways  that  lead  us  into 
the  quicksand  of  a Vietnam  or  now  the  Middle  East. 

Thirdly,  another  problem  that  I wrestle  with  is  maintaining 
intellectual  honesty.  The  idea  in  politics  in  the  political  cultural  values 
say  to  get  along  you  go  along.  I've  seen  it  happen  frequently  as  well  as 
anyone  in  this  audience.  How  much  easier  it  is  to  remain  quiet  rather 
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than  speaking  up.  You  may  know  that  wonderful  observation  told  in 
the  writing  of  Martin  Niemoller  when  he  was  reviewing  hisexperience 
as  a pastor  of  the  confessing  church  of  Germany  during  the  rise  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  He  said,  “First  the  Nazis  came  for  the  Jews  and  I did  not 
speak  up,  for  I was  not  a Jew.  The  Nazis  came  for  the  communists  and  I 
did  not  speak  up,  for  I was  not  a communist.  The  Nazis  came  for  the 
trade  unionists  and  I did  not  speak  up  for  I was  not  a trade  unionist. 
Then  the  Nazis  came  for  the  Catholics  and  I did  not  speak  up  for  I was  a 
Protestant.  Then  the  Nazis  came  for  me  and  by  that  time  there  was  no 
one  left  to  speak  up  for  anyone/'  It  is  so  easy  to  remain  quiet.  It  is  so 
easy  to  rationalize  that  somehow  if  the  issue  confronting  you  is  one 
that  speaks  to  your  heart,  to  your  conscience,  to  your  mind,  and 
somehow  you  put  a wet  finger  in  the  air  and  you  know  that  the  winds 
of  opinion  are  blowing  against  that  decision,  so  sit  back.  After  all,  one 
person  can't  change  the  world.  And  yet  Christ  called  ustostand  in  the 
midst  of  any  culture  and  be  a counterculture.  To  be  against  the  wind, 
against  the  tide,  if  it  flows  in  the  wrong  way. 

And  it  translates  back  in  my  lifetime  into  Dallas,  Oregon.  My  parents 
who  like  many  parents  would  give  me  instructions  and  give  me 
training  advice  and  frequently  I would  let  it  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the 
other  ear.  And  yet  to  reflect  back  on  it  now,  to  understand  again  what 
they  were  saying,  was  “don't  seek  popularity.  Seek  respect.  If  all  the 
other  kids  are  doing  it  and  you  know  it's  wrong,  that's  no  excuse  for 
you  to  do  it."  How  elementary  a lesson.  And  yet  how  frequently  we 
abandon  that  ancient  teaching  of  our  parents  as  we  stand  in  a political 
position  and  say  “How  will  this  impact  upon  my  next  election?  My 
constituents  would  eat  me  alive  if  I voted  that  way  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  my  constituency  believe 
another  way."  And  we  come  back  again  to  that  idea  of  the  minority 
position. 

Telemachus  in  391  was  an  eastern  monk  who  came  into  Rome  and 
was  aghast  to  see  the  practice  of  the  gladiatorial  circuses.  He  couldn't 
believe  his  eyes  as  he  watched  this  brutality  of  men  fighting  to  death 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  masses.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
gladitorial  circuses  he  lept  into  the  arena  and  said  to  the  gladiators 
who  were  fighting  this  death  fight,  “Stop  in  the  name  of  Christ."  They 
were  so  overwhelmed  by  the  courage  and  audacity  of  this  individual 
that  they  laid  down  their  weapons.  The  crowd  was  so  incensed  that 
they  themselves  moved  into  the  arena  and  literally  tore  this  monk's 
body  from  limb  to  limb,  destroying  him.  Now  you  can  say,  “Well,  that 
proves  that  a minority  sacrificed  his  life  unnecessarily.  Heshould  have 
kept  his  mouth  shut  and  gone  out  and  preached  on  the  street  corner 
to  try  to  stop  the  gladiatorial  circuses."  But  the  emperor  heard  about 
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this  action.  Emperor  Heronius  having  heard  about  it  was  so  moved  by 
the  demonstrated  courage  of  one  man  that  he  wrote  an  edict 
abolishing  thegladiatorial  circuses.  One  person  standingaloneagainst 
the  culture.  One  person  standing  alone  in  the  political  arena. 

For  you  see,  we  have  been  called  to  create  public  opinion  and  not 
merely  try  to  reflect  it.  We  must  be  conscious,  concerned,  diligent 
about  knowing  public  opinion  but  we  must  be  taking  more  the  role  of 
helping  create  and  recreate  public  opinion. 

Well,  my  friends,  we  come  to  this  matter  of  intellectual  honesty  as  it 
relates  to  how  we  utilize  our  resources.  As  you  know,  this  is  a day  as  I 
indicated  that  we  have  a diminishing  natural  resources  supply  in  this 
world.  But  more  importantly  than  that,  we  have  established  a new 
ethic  in  the  world  of  today.  I hate  to  make  this  next  statement  but  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  United  States  of  America  has  led  the  world 
into  materialism  to  a great  degree.  And  so  stewardship  is  what  I'd  like 
to  close  with. 

We  have  come  to  accept  a throw-away  effort.  We  are  not  only 
wasteful  in  our  raw  materials  because  we  want  convenience  and 
disposability  in  a marketplace.  I was  in  a drugstore  the  other  day  and  I 
found  a safety  razor.  You  use  it  once  and  throw  it  away.  How  utterly 
immoral  can  we  get?  How  obscene  to  think  of  the  way  we  waste  raw 
materials  when  there  are  millions  of  people  in  the  world  scrounging 
out  enough  to  stay  alive  until  tomorrow.  But  now  we  have  come  to 
accept  the  idea  of  throwing  away  life,  unborn  life.  Now  we  have  made 
it  a public  policy  to  abort  life  that  has  been  created  by  God.  We  have 
put  so  little  value  on  it  that  we  can  go  up  to  the  second  and  the  third 
times.  We  have  areas  where  there  are  more  abortions  than  there  are 
births  and  there  are  those  who  publicly  advocate  controlling 
population  by  abortion.  So  it  is  not  just  the  waste  of  raw  materials,  of 
natural  resources,  that  has  beset  this  nation.  Now  we  have  broadened 
it  and  we  are  throwing  away  human  life. 

What  is  the  foundation  of  our  society  if  it  has  not  created  life?  God  is 
the  Creator.  Therefore,  do  we  have  the  right  to  destroy,  to  waste,  to 
squander,  to  exploit.  And  yet  our  culture  says  “yes”  What  does  the 
Christian  community  have  to  say  to  this?  We're  now  committing 
ourselves  to  destroying  life  even  with  greater  capability  on  the 
international  level.  In  March,  the  United  States  Congress  voted  to 
increase  our  military  spending  five  percent  over  the  inflation  rates  for 
the  next  five  years  which  will  mean  $1  trillion  in  five  years  of  your  tax 
money.  A life  destroying  capability. 

Now  the  President  has  called  for  the  registration  of  our  teenagers. 
Oh,  we're  given  this  sort  of  nighttime,  fireside,  lullaby  chat  that  it  has 
no  real  meaning  because  it's  just  going  to  send  the  Russians  a message 
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and  we're  just  getting  a list  of  names.  We  don't  want  induction.  We're 
just  going  to  register,  is  all,  as  if  that  issue  is  divisible.  What  are  we 
registering  for — for  homecoming  queen  for  Bethel  College?  We're 
registering  for  induction,  that's  what  we're  registering  for.  And  is  that 
stewardship?  Well,  let's  look  at  the  military  part  of  it.  Does  it  enhance 
our  military  status?  Does  it  strengthen  America's  national  security? 
And  the  answer  is  "No,  it  does  not."  The  very  study  of  the  Selective 
Service  itself,  which  the  president  of  the  United  States  attempted  to 
squash,  says  we  can  register  and  have  ready  for  induction  and  training 
the  young  men  of  this  nation  in  seventeen  days.  The  Defense 
Department  tells  us  that  under  the  worst  case  scenario,  they  need 
thirty  days.  So  you  see,  anyone  who  understands  the  military 
procurement  understands  the  draft  is  not  an  instrument  to  which 
you  respond  in  an  emergency.  You  call  up  the  reserves  for  an 
emergency.  The  draft  is  for  a sustained  effort  on  the  battlefield.  In  1917 
we  registered  eleven  million  in  one  day;  in  1940  we  registered  sixteen 
million  in  one  day  without  sophisticated  computer  systems.  This  in  no 
way  enhances  our  military  status  to  the  world,  or  strengthens  the 
world,  today.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  kind  of  ethics  we  have.  Of  how 
cheap  everything  is. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  who  was  a five-star  general  put  it  this  way, 
"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship  launched,  every  rocket  fired, 
signifies  in  the  final  sense  a theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not 
fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed."  That  is  the  Biblical 
teaching  of  stewardship.  Putting  our  priorities  on  life-supporting,  life- 
sustaining  efforts.  Oh,  I realize  my  dear  friends,  that  we  can  get  easily 
over-idealistic  in  our  thinking  on  some  things  and  that  may  be  a 
tendency  at  times.  Because  there  are  always  those  around  us  who  will 
point  out  the  sheer  orneriness  and  evil  and  pettiness  all  about  us  and, 
of  course,  it  will  take  all  of  God's  grace  to  carry  us  through. 

Well,  that  reminds  me  of  how  you  can't  please  everybody  or 
anybody  at  times.  There  once  was  a boy  who  found  that  every  girl  he 
took  out,  his  motherdidn't  like.  And  he  had  many  different  girl  friends 
and  every  time  he  brought  one  home,  his  mother  faulted  that 
particular  girl  and  other  particular  girls  could  not  in  anyway  please  his 
mother.  So  one  day  he  found  a girl  who  looked  like  his  mother,  who 
talked  like  his  mother,  who  walked  like  his  mother,  who  thought  like 
his  mother,  and  he  brought  her  home.  And  his  father  didn't  like  her. 

But  in  spite  of  our  inability  to  please  or  to  try  to  satisfy  majorities,  or 
even  minorities,  we  are  still  called  to  be  faithful.  And  so  I would  come 
back  again  to  the  words  of  Mother  Teresa  when  she  responded  to  my 
letter  of  congratulations  when  she  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  And 
she  writes  on  a little  tablet-lined  stationery.  She  said,  "Pray  for  me  that 
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I not  loosen  my  grip  on  the  hands  of  Jesus  even  under  the  guise  of 
ministering  to  the  poor/'  So  whatever  our  calling  may  be,  whatever 
our  role,  whatever  our  responsibility,  we  have  all  been  called  to  one 
basic  single  purpose:  To  affirm  our  commitment  and  our  love  for  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  live  our  lives  by  style,  by  action,  by  deed,  as  well  as  by 
word,  as  a testimony,  as  a witness  affirming  that  love. 
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MODELS  OF  CHURCH-CULTURE  RELATIONS 
FOR  FAITH  AND  LEARNING 

Martin  E.  Marty,  Professor 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School 
Associate  Editor,  The  Christian  Century 

When  one  places  the  topic  of  faith  and  learning  against  the 
background  of  church  and  culture,  and  then  looks  backward,  one 
massive  set  of  models  survives.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr's  great  mid- 
century American  work,  Christ  and  Culture  said  what  needed  to  be 
said  about  the  relations.  Christ  may  be  “above"  culture  to  transcen- 
dental purists  or  “of"  culture  for  those  who  collapse  the  faith  into 
worldiness.  Christ  may  be  “against"  culture  for  the  prophets  or  may 
be  “transforming"  culture  for  those  who  seek  positive  relations.  Or 
Christ  and  culture  may  be  in  “paradox"  for  those  who  see  tension  and 
possibility  alike. 

For  a quarter  of  a century  respondents  have  engaged  in  minor  acts 
of  revision,  readjusting  of  Niebuhrian  categories,  or  acts  of  seeking 
relations  beyond  and  between  the  five  he  suggested.  But  Niebuhr  was 
such  a master  of  succinctness,  such  an  anticipator  of  possibilities,  such 
a philosophically  deep  and  historically  informed  thinker,  that  his  study 
of  relations  still  stands.  It  is  creative  for  me  to  suggest  that  others  read 
it.  It  would  be  uncreative  for  me  to  seek  a slot  between  his  categories 
in  our  task  of  forward-looking.  You  have  asked  for  backward  and 
forward  glances,  and  I shall  therefore  have  to  point  to  models  that 
already  exist.  But  we  do  well  to  visit  some  less  familiar  ones  than 
Niebuhrs,  models  that  are  more  directly  applicable  to  our  academic 
topic  than  his,  models  that  allow  for  far  more  elaboration  and 
extrapolation  than  his  would. 

For  these  models  I turned  to  a gifted  maverick,  a marginal  academic 
who  will  never  quite  fit  in,  whose  thoughts  mix  four  parts  genius  with 
one  part  craziness.  He  leaves  enough  loose  ends  and  unfinished 
business  that  we  can  safely  take  his  texts — marvellous  summaries  of 
epochs  and  projections  to  a new  one — as  the  basis  for  reflection  on 
our  present  tasks.  One  stricture:  I am  discussing  here  and  now  notthe 
full  range  of  relations  between  Church  and  Culture,  or  Christ  and 
Culture.  Weare  not  going  intodetail  about  politics  or  social  action  and 
thought,  for  example.  What  appears  here  is  congruent  with 
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possibilities  in  other  areas,  but  to  concentrate  on  them  would  diffuse 
and  confuse  the  present  topic.  I shall  deal  with  cognitive  matters  of 
faith  and  culture,  or  substantial  and  structural  matters  of  the  academy 
or  gallery  and  not  of  the  church  as  an  agent  of  social  change. 

The  model-maker  is  the  late  Eugen  Rosenstock-Huessy,  a Berlin 
born  (1888)  Jew  who  later  turned  Christian  and  moved  from  academic 
achievement  in  Germany  to  industry,  the  invention  of  work  camps,  a 
career  as  a writer,  exile  from  Hitler  tc  America,  incompetent  teaching 
at  Harvard,  cult  figure  status  at  Dartmouth  and  in  a home  in  Vermont, 
to  a position  of  influence  on  plunderers  like  me.  We  are  legion, 
though  his  is  not  a household  name  and  his  thought  is  never  simply 
transportable  from  his  to  other  spheres.  He  allows  for  free  range  of 
imagination. 

I shall  take  off  chiefly  from  a chapter  of  his  Out  of  Revolution  which 
he  reprinted  as  a chapter  (“Farewell  to  Descartes")  in  I Am  An  Impure 
Thinker  (Norwich,  Vermont:  Argo,  1970).  He  may  not  recognize  what 
all  we  shall  do  with  his  provocative  suggestions,  but  thosearethe  risks 
model-makers  make  when  they  model  something  that  might  be  used. 
Rosenstock-Huessy  offers  three  models  from  the  history  of  Western 
learning.  One  he  regards  as  valid  and  valuable  but  severely  confined  in 
a secular  and  pluralist  age.  The  second  he  repudiates  and  to  it  he  says 
farewell.  The  third  he  offers  for  the  future.  Historians  can  never  throw 
anything  away  and  I shall  try  to  retrieve  the  first  two  and  interrelate  all 
three. 

I 

Credo  ut  intelligam.  I believe  or  have  faith  in  order  that  I may  come 
to  understand.  This  Anselmian  motif  grounds  the  rising  Western 
university  on  Christian  soil.  “Truth  is  divine  and  has  been  divinely 
revealed."  This,  says  Rosenstock-Huessy,  worked  for  a time,  but  finally 
it  led  to  the  Inquisition.  Its  strength  camefrom  its  call  to  listen,  said  our 
modern  speech-thinker.  “I  have  learned  to  listen  before  I can 
distinguish  valid  truth  from  man-made  truth." 

Our  church-related  colleges,  where  church  relation  means  more 
than  a wink  between  a board  chairperson  and  a president,  is  still 
grounded  somehow  though  never  exclusively  in  the  Anselmian 
intention.  Truth  begins  in  revelation  and  is  seconded  by  response,  by 
listening  that  precedes  understanding  and  learning  or  dissemination. 
Whether  in  monastery,  university,  or  the  modern  Christian  college, 
this  recognizes  that  we  are  not  the  original  creators,  that  humans  do 
not  exist  for  apotheosis,  that  we  are  dependent  learners,  inventors  in 
the  sense  that  we  come  upon  something  as  much  as  we  make  it.  This  is 
our  bedrock. 
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Let  me  say  five  things  about  this  modality. 

First,  it  provided  and  provides  a norm  for  learning.  Credo,  I believe, 
I take  life  on  trust,  its  benignity  is  personal  in  God  who  is  the  subject 
and  object  of  my  faith  or,  in  the  collegium,  our  faith.  I dare  my  yes,  and 
give  the  first  signal  of  affirmation.  The  credo  is  the  working  hypothesis 
of  a great  academy,  the  grounding  of  theonomous  learning, 
transparent  to  Being,  to  God.  If  there  are  problems  or  paradoxes, 
contradictions  or  mysteries,  they  are  grounded  in  this  God  beyond  the 
gods,  for  the  Christian  the  God  of  biblical  revelation  incarnate  in 
Christ.  The  credo  keeps  one  from  being  asea  in  relativism. 

Further,  this  norm  once  existed  for  a whole  culture,  at  least  officially. 
Paganism  outlived  Anselm  and  Augustine  and  Aquinas;  Judaism  lived 
on  in  Spain  and  the  rising  ghettos;  there  were  mutations  in  the 
Romance  literatures  of  eros,  and  at  the  margins  were  the  connivers 
and  cheaters  who  with  fingers  crossed  kept  reservations  against 
official  Christendom.  At  the  height  of  this  culture  it  could  even  accept 
from  the  infidel  Muslim  the  gift  of  the  pantheist  Aristotle  and  use  the 
gift  for  “intelligence”  in  Catholic  synthesis.  The  result  was  a single 
symbol-system  whose  intactness  and  potency  we  recognize  even  if  we 
dare  not  romanticize.  It  was  undergirding  and  overarching  in  the 
academy  as  Marx  and  Mao  were  in  Maoist  China. 

Third,  as  Rosenstock-Huessy  reminded,  this  system  could  become 
and  did  become  corrupt.  When  haeresis,  heresy,  choice  came  in, 
power  spoke  to  truth  and  untruth  alike  and  the  culture  turned 
heteronomous,  calling  as  it  did  for  an  alien  norm  of  judgment  over 
truth. 

Meanwhile,  this  choice  meant  challenge  that  would  eventually 
divide  the  symbols  systems  and  the  academy.  Occam  and  the 
nominalists,  the  sectarians  in  the  hills,  and  eventually  the  Protestant 
reformers  of  all  sorts,  brought  a fatal  pluralism  when  too  many  creeds 
provided  too  many  debates  over  too  many  styles  of  intelligence. 

Fifth  and  finally,  then,  there  came  the  opening  through  indepen- 
dent disciplines  for  the  rise  of  secular  culture  as  a competitor  and 
partial  displacement.  Religion  and  theology  became  departments,  the 
chapel  reminded  people  of  the  credo  and  sequestered  divinity 
schools  survived  at  the  edges  of  the  academy,  while  people  went  to 
“the  church  of  their  choice.” 

Credo  ut  intelligam,  truth  is  divine  and  has  been  divinely  revealed, 
lives  on  in  the  church-related  college  of  today.  The  five  marks  are 
visible. 

First,  somehow  it  speaks  of  normativeness.  The  founders  of  the 
Christian  colleges  and  universities  and  their  most  enthusiastic 
custodians  and  patrons  do  not  see  themselves  asea  but  clinging 
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somehow  in  faith,  in  the  scientific  era,  to  revealed  truth.  The  degree  of 
affirmation  varies  from  the  absolutely  closed  and  thus  not  collegial 
Bible  Institute  as  an  instrument  of  propaganda  to  the  reminiscently 
Christian  university.  But  in  all  but  the  closed  shop  there  is  a 
recognition  that  the  faith  is  and  should  be  a scandal  for  challenging 
other  assumptions,  what  Edmund  Burke  called  a “little  platoon”  in  the 
face  of  Leviathan.  The  church  today  often  seeks  the  immediate 
experience  without  reflection,  intensity  without  intelligence.  But 
when  it  builds  a college  it  takes  some  responsibility  for  letters  and 
science,  learning  and  culture. 

But,  second,  instead  of  speaking  to  and  for  the  culture  it  must 
content  itself  ordinarily  with  subcultures.  Perhaps  one  of  its  best 
functions,  then,  is  to  keep  the  world  of  subcultures  alive  and  alert, 
relativizing  and  interpreting  the  others.  Thus  the  Christian  recognizes 
that  the  Enlightenment,  for  all  its  universal  aspiration,  was  particular; 
that  secular  culture,  for  all  its  presuppositionlessness,  is  also  a credo. 

Third,  the  culture  of  credo  can  still  corrupt.  Today  the  Inquisition  is 
available  to  the  Congregation  in  Rome,  of  which  intelligent  witnesses 
may  be  victims.  “This  we  believe”  becomes  “this  you  must  believe,”  as 
theonomy  turns  to  heteronomy,  argument  to  coercion.  The  power  is 
not  exclusively  Roman,  and  lives  on  in  Protestant  circles  as  well.  While 
most  academies  of  church  relation  probably  are  so  unsure  of  the  credo 
that  they  could  not  wield  it  as  a weapon,  many  conservative  American 
Protestant  church  circles  are  still  capable  of  relying  on  the  sword  of 
ostracism  or  exile  where  they  fail  to  cohere  or  persuade.  Power 
replaces  learning. 

There  is,  also,  a challenge,  almost  overwhelming.  Once  the 
challenger  was  the  maverick  Christian.  Today  the  challenger  has  all  the 
forts  and  most  of  the  armament  of  tax-support,  academic  ethos,  and 
functional  necessity.  This,  I argue,  should  be  an  opportunity; 
Whitehead  once  said  that  the  clash  of  doctrines  should  be  not  a 
disaster  but  such  an  opportunity. 

Finally,  the  church-related  college  relates  faith  to  learning  in  a 
culture  that  turned  out  not  to  be  merely  secular  but  is  multi-religious. 
We  are  a nation  of  religious  windowshoppers  and  metaphysical 
shoplifters,  and  the  Christian  academy,  by  recognizing  its  canons  and 
codes,  learns  to  sniff  out  others.  “It  takesoneto  knowone,”applies as 
much  to  Christian  metaphysical  snoopers  and  sniffers  as  to  thieves.  We 
can  “smoke  out”  the  quasi-religions  of  Marx  and  Dewey,  Jefferson 
and  Mao  and  Adam  Smith  and  Darwin.  Fine. 

Elsewhere  I have  argued  that  the  valid  intentions  of  credo  ut 
intelligam  live  on  best  through  what  Ortega  calls  a “culture  faculty,”  a 
creative  minority  of  unappointed  carers  for  the  tradition.  Whether 
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they  share  the  denominational  word  from  the  sponsor  or  not,  they 
appreciate  the  intentions  of  the  founders  and  provide  a core  that  gives 
character  to  the  Christian  projection  and  projects  of  a school.  They 
prevent  the  credo  from  being  lead-encased.  "ONE  WAY”  is  the  end  of 
a search  for  intelligence,  a denial  of  Colossians  1 and  I Corinthians  3 
and  Romans  8 and  II  Corinthians  5.  But  the  core  also  prevents  mere 
diffusion  into  a ghostly  "Christian  presence.”  It  speaks.  And  it  is 
dialectical,  correlative,  between  fonts  and  fronts  of  humane  learning 
and  Christian  revelation.  Its  reason  and  affections  are  grounded,  as 
they  were  for  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Paul  Tillich  alike,  in  the  Great 
Being  or  Being. 


II. 

Cogito  ergo  sum.  I think,  therefore  I am.  I doubt,  which  proves  I 
think.  I search,  through  critical  inquiry.  "Truth  is  pure  and  can  be 
scientifically  stated,”  said  Rosenstock-Huessy  as  he,  an  impure  ("hurt, 
swayed,  shaken,  elated,  disillusioned,  shocked,  comforted,  dying”) 
thinker  bade  it  farewell.  Here  Descartes  was  the  Anselm-like 
eponymic  figure  whoencapsuled  the strivingsof  an  epoch  and  helped 
produce  the  pluralist  or  secular  replacement  of  the  old  Western 
Christian  university.  For  exactly  a third  of  a millennium  this  has 
dominated,  provided  the  Weltanschauung  for  the  Western  academy 
as  humans  scientifically  sought  the  conquest  of  nature  on  the  basis  of 
Descartes'  "wondrous  strange”  discourse.  The  ideal  or  model  was 
"pure”  thinking,  with  an  accent  on  the  positive,  measurable, 
weighable,  and  on  abstract  generalities  less  than  on  the  concrete 
person  who  handled  the  books  and  the  test  tubes. 

The  result  was  Tillich's  "technical  reason,”  what  Ellul  scorns  as 
technology,  politicization,  propaganda,  what  Ortega  posed  against 
"vital  reason.”  They  were  some  of  the  opponents  of  pure  Cartesianism 
and  its  norms,  which  attached  -ology  to  vital  realities.  Rosenstock- 
Huessy,  the  prime  scorner,  wrote  that  "a  wrong  philosophy  must 
necessarily  lead  us  into  a wrong  society.”  We  are  rootless,  deracinated, 
agents  of  culture  factories.  Our  author  could  gasp  in  awe  at  the 
technical  beauty  of  George  Washington  Bridge  and  thank  Descartes, 
but  if  Anselm  led  to  Inquisition,  Descartes,  gone  wrong,  led  to  the 
ammunitions  factory. 

The  marks  of  the  Cartesian  mentally  furnished  apartment  were 
several,  and  they  have  all  provided  more  models  than  we  have 
known — not  all  of  them  negative — for  the  church-related  college. 
First,  Rationalitat , Max  Weber's  word  for  all-embracing  rational 
integration  and  gear-meshing  of  life.  Second,  departmental  speciali- 
zation, the  segmenting  of  life  and  the  loss  of  wholeness  for  the  sake  of 
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analysis  or  fiefdoms  of  power.  Next,  priority:  what  exploded  louder  or 
traveled  faster  merited  search  funds.  Finally,  intention:  clinical 
language  for  doctors,  legalese  for  lawyers,  professional  jargon  and 
arcane  concerns  in  other  meritocracies  all  dominated  the  Cartesian 
academy  and  produced  a cognitive  style,  a way  of  looking  at  reality 
that  worked  well  for  the  secular  and  operative  sides  of  life  but 
overlooked  the  passional  or  transcendent. 

Is  this  a model  of  church-culture  relations?  Rosenstock-Huessy  said 
farewell,  but  I say  criticize  and  transform,  retrieve  and  readopt.  We  are 
not  likely  to  face  up  to  the  awesome  issues  of  the  day  without 
technology  and  politics,  the  ethos  of  criticism  and  skeptical  inquiry. 
But  they  cannot  be  icons  for  worship,  nor  have  the  terrain  to 
themselves. 

Some  Christian  academies  merely  capitulated,  playing  catch-up  ball 
they  took  all  their  norms  from  Descartes'  doubt  and  domination. 
Some  of  them  felt  it  necessary  to  borrow  the  norms  of  Cartesian 
rationalism  in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  and  the  inerrancy  of 
the  Bible  or  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  In  those  cases  there  was  a 
celebration  of  material  views  of  truth  and  a worship  of  the  empirical. 
By  Aristotelian  logic  one  proves  what  the  Bible  never  asserts:  that  its 
original  manuscripts  would  have  been  free  of  error  in  the  senses  of 
error  invented  after  Descartes.  Prove  that  the  shroud  is  from  Jesus' 
time  and  you  have  proved  the  resurrection.  I and  It  dominate. 

We  are  getting  help  today  from  non-Christian  and  Christian  sources 
alike  of  this  Cartesian  dominance  in  secular  and  Christian  academies. 
The  strident  ones,  like  Theodore  Roszak,  ask  how  to  move  beyond 
technology  instead  of  how  to  humanize  it.  Robert  Heilbroner's 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Prospect  regretfully  says  a half-farewell  to 
Descartes  and  dominance  or  mastery,  and  asks  for  a voluntary  finger- 
crossing in  the  face  of  unchallenged  science  and  doubt.  Books  of  that 
sort  are  common  today.  Some  of  them  are  romantic  evocations  of 
irrecoverable  pre-industrial  worlds  or  nostalgic  and  wistful  gropings 
for  lost  Christendoms  or  other  domains.  More  helpful  for  us  model- 
seekers  are  the  personalisms  of  thinkers  like  Emanuel  Mounier  or 
Gabriel  Marcel,  the  l-Thou  of  Buber,  or  Rosenstock-Huessy,  whose 
positive  proposal  awaits  us. 

Ill 

Respondeo  etsi  mutabor.  I respond  although  I will  be  changed.  This 
is  the  third  model.  'Truth  is  vital  and  must  be  socially  represented." 
This  could  lead  to  the  rebirth  of  collegium  in  the  Christian  college, 
could  point  to  a distinctive  for  which  we  exist,  which  we  profess,  the 
one  that  helps  us  positively  reappropriate  Anselm  and  critically  to 
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revisit  farewelled  Descartes.  Rosenstock-Huessy  in  a beautiful  passage 
points  to  this  theme: 

We  do  not  exist  because  we  think.  Man  is  the  son  of  God  and  not 
brought  into  being  by  thinking.  We  are  called  into  society  by  a 
mighty  entreaty,  "Who  art  thou,  man,  that  I should  care  for  thee?” 
And  long  before  our  intelligence  can  help  us,  the  new-born 
individual  survives  this  tremendous  question  by  his  naive  faith  in  the 
love  of  his  elders.  We  grow  into  society  on  faith,  listening  to  all  kinds 
of  human  imperatives.  Later  we  stammer  and  stutter,  nations  and 
individuals  alike,  in  the  effort  to  justify  our  existence  by  responding 
to  the  call.  We  try  to  distinguish  between  the  many  tempting  offers 
made  to  our  senses  and  appetites  by  the  world.  We  wish  to  follow 
the  deepest  question,  the  central  call  which  goes  straight  to  the 
heart,  and  promises  our  soul  the  lasting  certainty  of  being  inscribed 
in  the  book  of  life. 

My  assignment  is  to  look  backward  and  forward,  and  here 
Rosenstock-Huessy’s  vital  philosophy  of  response  offers  what  I 
propose  for  the  Christian  college  of  tomorrow.  To  respond  does  not 
mean  to  be  a blotter,  an  antenna,  or  a sponge;  the  respondent  is  an 
agent,  but  reacts  in  relation  to  others,  to  the  Thou  and  the  thous. 

Rosenstock-Huessy  in  another  essay  makes  much  of  the  interrup- 
tion caused  by  his  middle  term.  Anselms’  quia  and  Descartes  ergo, 
"because”  and  "therefore”  are  logical,  sure  of  themselves.  But  etsi, 
"although,”  of  this:  "no  pagan  logic  admits  the  'although/  The 
Christian  era  has  added  this  step  into  novelty.”  Here  is  continuing 
creation  in  the  spirit  of  "the  courage  to  say  'although/  ” What  does 
this  mean  for  church-culture,  faith-learning  relations  tomorrow? 

There  is  still  the  credo:  an  I who  has  a core,  a college  that  is  cored 
and  communal,  addressable  and  capable  of  response.  But  the  burden 
shifts  now  to  listening  and  responding.  To  God,  first.  To  nature,  which 
one  seeks  not  to  dominate  but  to  live  with  and  see  transformed. 
Should  not  the  church-related  college,  on  the  first  page  of  whose 
Bible  and  first  line  of  the  credo  is  an  affirmation  of  creator  and 
creaturehood,  be  absolutely  and  uncompromisingly  in  the  first  rank  of 
respondents  to  the  call  to  be  stewards  of  the  fragile  earth  and 
disappearing  atmosphere  and  stream?  Decartes  by  himself  cannot 
have  this  care,  and  Anselm  may  not  lead  to  active  responding,  only  to 
intelligence  on  its  own  terms.  But  responding  although  we  will  be 
changed  is  assertive,  calling  for  responsibility. 

I respond  to  the  "other”:  should  not  the  church-related  college 
pioneer  in  seeking  to  understand  the  forms  of  social  life  which  are 
passing,  which  should  pass;  which  are  surviving,  which  should 
survive?  And  will  not  the  response  also  from  the  other  lead  to  the 
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change  in  the  self,  to  metanoia? 

On  a church-related  campus  the  responsive  motif  should  mean  at 
least  the  following: 

1.  Cultivation  of  the  “core”  more  than  the  walls,  the  Christie 
magnet  rather  than  the  heresy-hunters'  swords,  the  cross  more  than 
the  fortress,  the  story  rather  than  the  rule,  the  celebration  of  change 
rather  than  the  burden  of  lost  curiosity. 

2.  Inter-migration  between  disciplines  of  learning.  Inter-migration 
is  William  Rainey  Harper's  term  forwhatgetsto  be  bastardized  usually 
as  interdisciplinarity,  the  forays  one  makes  when  well-behaved  into 
other  departments.  Migrants  migrate,  they  have  pilgrimages  and  visits, 
homes  and  centers,  in  someone  else's  land  or  sphere.  Being  small  does 
not  assure  such  inter-migration,  such  evocation  of  orbits  for  response. 
I visit  many  church-related  colleges  where  the  thoughtful  complain 
that  they  are  as  rigid  with  their  three  person  departments — and  as 
isolated — as  anyone  in  the  multiuniversity  might  be. 

3.  Church-related  means  responsive  to  the  church,  although  one 
will  be  changed.  This  motif  calls  for  students  to  be  the  prime  agents  of 
relation,  extramurrally.  (Now  that  is  a romantic  notion.  But  I have  seen 
clues  and  experiments,  and  have  hopes  against  hope).  The  church 
changes  when  it  encounters  the  Christian  humanism  of  a new 
generation,  and  students  change  when  they  have  extramural  contact 
with  the  church,  however  embodied  or  defined. 

4.  The  church-related  college  is  an  expression  of  familiality;  itssize, 
its  presuppositions,  its  ethos,  its  credo,  its  goal  should  promote  it.  But 
familiality  does  not  come  automatically.  It  needs  prompting,  there 
must  be  provisions — theological,  exemplary,  personal,  and  moral — if 
there  is  to  be  a sphere  for  response.  The  Christian  college  becomes  a 
zone  not  of  prescription  but  of  possibility. 

Rosenstock-Huessy  admired  the  responsive  William  James  and 
described  how  a friend  spoke  of  James.  It  applies  to  Rosenstock- 
Huessy  and  to  the  Christian  who  is  collegial ly  changed  by  the 
substance  of  learning,  the  new  birth,  the  creed  turned  to  intelligence, 
and  critical  intelligence  turned  responsible:  “with  him  anything 
seemed  possible.  The  whole  world  began  every  day  anew  when  one 
was  in  his  presence.  He  seemed  to  be  born  afresh  every  morning.” 

There's  your  forward-looking  model.  “If  any  one  is  in  Christ,  there  is 
a new  world.  The  old  order  has  already  gone,  the  new  order  is  already 
here.” 

And  we  in  the  academy  respond,  although  we  shall  be  changed. 
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